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The pending cease-fire agreement, as so 
far disclosed by Hanoi and Washington, 
is like a delicate watch, intricately 


... all persons who, having in any 
way contributed to the political 
and armed struggle between the 
two parties, have been arrested for 
that reason and have been kept in 
detention by either party during 
the period of hostilities. 1 


The new cease-fire agreement gives him 
far more power than he would have 
had under the proposals he and Nixon 
made jointly in January. Under Point 3 
of those proposals, there was to have 
been “a free and democratic presi- 
dential [my italics] election" in South 
Vietnam within six months. One 
month before the election, Thieu and 


fabricated to make sure it wont wor . N o b 0 dy knows how many thousands his vice president were to resign. The 
No . agreement ever ra so many in- po [j t j ca j prisoners are in Thieu ’s president of the senate was to head a 
genious provisions calculated to 'eep it j a j j s jhe most famous is Truong Dinh caretaker government which would “as- 

from succeeding. If by chance one p 2U> tke p cace candidate who came in sume administrative responsibilities ex- 

spring doesn t brea own, t lere is seconc) j n tke 1957 presidential elec- cept for those pertaining to the clec- 
another in reserve that almost surely the firs{ and only contcstcd one.'ft’on*” (my italics), 

will, and i by some un oreseen nris rap ■j-j 1 j cu ’ s nl0S t notorious instrument for Administrative responsibility for the 
that one also shou! wor , t mre is sti y lcsc round-ups was 1 Operation Phoe- election, according to those Nixon- 

nix, which the CIA ran for him. A (/thieu terms, was to be taken out of 
Saigon Ministry of Information pain- the hands of the Saigon regime and 
phlet, Vietnam 1967-71: Toward Peace put in those of a specially created 
. and Prosperity, boasts that Operation electoral commission “organized and 

in better focus tf one compares it with phocnix killed 49,994 militants and . run by an independent body repre- 

thc cease-fire which .ended the first, at during those veirs 2 Th»se are renting all political forces in South 

Geneva in .1954. The only signed activists during those years. 1 hv.se arc b ' . 

lh .,, th „ the oppositions civilian troops, the ' ietnam which wilt assume 

document that emerged from the without which oremizifinml sponsibilities on the date of the agree- 

Geneva conference was a cease-fire eames wlUlout ' Ulicl1 organizational ^ 


another which will certainly go blooey 
sooner or later. 

The fragility of the agreement to 
end the second Indochinese war is put 


agreement between the military corn- 


effort in any free election would be - ment - 


Finally the joint proposals of last 
January indicated that the electoral 
commission would be free from the 
inhibitions of the Thieu constitution, 
under which communist and neutralist 


political forces in South Vietnam can 
participate in the election and present 


mantis on both sides. It was accom- f“PP Ied - Arres ‘ s have bccn intensified 
panied by a final declaration which 111 reparation lor a cease-fire, 
nobody signed and to which the The fate of the political prisoners 
United Slates and the separate state figured prominently in the peace nego- 

the French, had created in the south tiations. The seven-point program put c3mlidalcs C an be declared ineligible, 

objected; then as now the puppet was forward by the other side in July of Accordiug t0 those proposals, “All 

more obdurate than the master. last year called for the dismantling of 

The first Indochinese war ended, as Thieu’s concentration- camps and the 

the second seems to be doing, with a release of all political prisoners. The candidates 

cease-fire but no political settlement, eight-point proposal put forward by 

The prime defect, the “conceptual” Washington and Saigon last January How much weaker is the setup 

flaw, to borrow a favorite word of left their fate in doubt. It called for under t ke ncw cease-fire agreement. 

Kissinger’s, lay in the effort to end a the simultaneous release of all POWs jhere is no provision for Thieu's 

profoundly political struggle without a and “innocent civilians captured resignation before the election. The 
political settlement. A cease-fire then, throughout Indochina." The ambiguous existing government is no longer ex- 
as now, left .the political problem phrasing seemed designed to exclude 

unresolved and thus led inevitably to a politicals since these were neither “cap- 

resumption of the conflict. It will be a lured” nor, in "the eyes of the Thieu 

miracle if the new cease-fire does not regime, “innocent.” 
breed another, a third, Indochinese The new cease- fire te rms do not 

war. ' „ bother with such ambiguity. Dr. Kissin- j s reduced to observing the irregu- 

A political solution was left to ger in his press conference of October laritics of the former? Thieu will 

maiiana and “free elections.” But the 26 seemed to take satisfaction in continue to be in control of the army 

Geneva cease-fire agreement, dis- the fact that the return of US and t ) ie police, and there is no way to 
appointing as its results proved to be, POWs “is not conditional on the keC p him from using them to harass 
was far more precise in its promise of disposition of Vietnamese prisoners in ^ 0 pp 0S j t j on and herd the voters, 
free elections than is the new cease- Vietnamese jails.” Their future, he 
fire. It set a firm date- July, 1956-for. explained, will be determined “through 

the balloting; specified that the purpose negotiations among, the South Viet- _ __ _ 

of the elections was “to bring about namese parties, i.e., between Thieu j on and Concord for much the 

the unification of Vietnam”; provided *nd the PRG. So the politicals will 

for the release within thirty days not stay in jail until Thieu agrees to let 

only of POWs but of “civilian in- l! ' cm out - Tllis easi| y coincide 

ternees’ Appr^y^’F^ Re i te8fsS i $Cf6 e l ?03’/d4 Q 

political prisoners by defining civilian *^ us ls on >y one 
internees as vetoes by which Thieu can block free 


eluded from responsibility in holding 
the elections; no clear line is drawn 
between what the Thieu government 
can do and what an electoral commis- 
sion will do: what happens if the latter- 


Instead of an electoral commission, 
the new agreement would set up a 
tripartite Council of National Reeon- 
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Democratic '-' ne s P eclal forces Veteran, who par- 
, lv iq^a'c as t i c >P at ed in Command and Control raids 


Republic of Vietnam in the early 1960's, as ,n ^ommano ano v-oniro. ra 

documented in the Pentagon Papers, but' from Danan 6- sald he had taken P art 


which provided few detaUs. The present ln „ ‘ ,orln Vietnam, r-aos anu 

program, apparently undergoing a partial Cambod.a He said they were for the 
“Vietnamization ,’’ is. an outgrowth of the gathering intelligence, rescuing 

original escalation of CIA-Special Forces'/™" A-nencan missions threatened by 
„ m • a ]/North Vietnamese forces, destroying 

missions in Indochina ordered by the Supplies and disrupting enemy com- 
Kenncdy administration. _ munications facilities.” 

Although the Post Dispatch does not Command and Control Central, operating 
mention the CIA, it is clear that Studies and g> u t G f Dakto and Kontum, near the tri- 
Observations Group is a CIA operation. The|/g ort ]er area of South Vietnam and Laos and 
informant most knowledgeable about SOG, Cambodia, was used for raids deep within 
a Special Forces officer, was described by (he two latter countries, 
correspondent Meyer as fearful of being “A Special Forces soldier formerly 
jailed or fined, saying: “If I talked to you and assigned to Command and Control Central 
got caught, I could get 10 years in prison and S!l id that the group's missions were handled 
a $10,000 fine. by about 150 Americans and from 30Q to -100 

The Special Forces officer said that the 


connections between Command and Control 
and the ‘MAC-V SOG’ organization in 
Saigon were so highly classified that we 
would not risk commenting on them,” wrote 
Meyer. . 


Montagnard tribesmen. Men participating in 
missions first were transported to Dakto and 
then sent by helicopter across the borders, 
he said. 

“The missions were rotated among the 


By Richard E. Ward 

Second. of a series , j 

Clandestine sabotage, combat and 
espionage missions have been conducted in 
Laos and Cambodia by LI.S. military per- 
sonnel, despite White House denials and 
contrary to congressional prohibition. 

Such missions are top-secret actions 
directed by the Studies and . Observations 
Group of the U.S. Army Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, located in Saigon and 
generally known by its initials, MAC-V ' 
SOG. The most comprehensive picture of 
these activities available, based on testimony 
of former participants in these missions, 
known as Command and Control operations, 
js contained in a series of three articles by 
Gerald Meyer, published in the Nov. 5, 10 
and 12 issues of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

Unless otherwise indicated all material in 
this article is based on the articles by Meyer, 
a regular staff member of the Post Dispatch, 
who interviewed former Special Forces 
members, helicopter pilots and others who 
took part in the Command and Control 
operations during the 1960s and into 1972. 

The Post Dispatch’s informants, whose 
names were not revealed to protect them 
from possible prosecution, stated that the 
clandestine commando raids were still in 
progress as of August. One informant said 
that in August when he left Bien Hoa, one of 
the Command and Control bases, more than 
100 Army Special Forces were stationed 
there and reinforcements were being sent 
from Okinawa. 

The commando raids in recent years, 
utilizing Army personnel who generally 
command teams composed of mercenaries 
from Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
were also sent into North Vietnam and 
liberated areas of South Vietnam. There is 
evidence that the Air Force has operational 
‘ jurisdiction over a similar program based at 
Nakon Pha-non, Thailand, iust across the 

Laotian boApprovecf For Release 

Commando raids were ordered by 


Despite his reluctance to talk the officer ni f n and casualties were severe, the man 
explained that the Command and Control said. ... Such teams usually included two or 
operations were “formally” under the thrcc American leaders and about half a 
direction of the Fifth Special Forces Group dozen Montagnards. 


until January 1971, when the Fifth Special 
Forces officially was described as having 


“Dakto was the starting point also for 
large ‘hatchet forces,’ with larger numbers of 


been withdrawn from Vietnam. Actually, Americans and Montagnards. . 


according 


Meyer, “numerous 


Less frequently — apparently only about 


Special Forces were left behind at Command once every six months very large groups of 
and Control bases throughout South Americans were sent across the borders on 
Vietnam” and various efforts were employed so-called Slam (Search, locate and au- 
to conceal their continued presence. They nihiiate) missions. More than 100 men 
were forbidden to wear , the green beret and sometimes participated in such missions. . . , 
.Special Forces insignia while they remained Some penetrations into Laos apparently 
in Indochina. were quite deep. Both the Special Forces ' 

Symbolic of the Command and Control A wo of Meyer’s informants) said the U.S. 
operations, was a gestapo-like insignia, used operated a radio relay station on a mountain 
"by one of the units, a green-bcrctcd skull to P “bout 30 miles inside Laos, 
with blood dripping from its teeth. This was "This station, called the 'Eagle's Nest,’ was 
the emblem of Command and Control used to tr »nsmit messages between South 
Central. There were at least two other main V’ e t nain an< l Command and Control teams 
units. Command and Control North and operating beyond the mountain top in the 
Command and Control South. The North, Laotian countryside.” 


Central and South referred to the base areas 
of the commando teams. 

Apparently most of the operations under 
the Command and Control program, at least 
in recent years, took place in southern Laos. 


The radio station, whose exact location 
was not specified, could have been located 
near the Bolovens plateau, in Southern Laos, 
where the Pathet Lao told this correspon- 
dent in 1970 there was a secret U.S. base. 


However, after the U.S. -Saigon invasion of The P at het Lao liberation forces captured 

Cambodia and subsequent Congressional 

prohibition against use of' U.S. ground 
troops in Cambodia, it is safe to assume that 
the secret U.S. missions were increased in 
the latter country. 

Airborne bandits 

Typically, Command and Control missions 
comprised several U.S. officers or NCO’s 
commanding a mercenary team which 
would land in Laos or Cambodia, and 
“aimed at taking prisoners, gathering in- 
formation and disrupting communist ac- 
tivities.” The commandos would be tran- 
sported in four helicopters, while four oTATINTL 

helicopter gunships would, provide air cover, 
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the forward air controller, were also in- 
volved in missions. 
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The threat of a demonstration 
has forced the Central Intelligence 
Agency to cancel a recruiting ses- 
sion here, a spokesman for the 
Union for Radical Political 
Economics (URPE) said yesterday. 

The recruiting session was oii- 
ginally scheduled for today in the 
economics department, but was 
officially cancelled last Tuesday 
when a sign appeared in the depart- 
ment saying the recruiter would 
not be meeting with students, the 
spokesman said. 

He said the CIA had not re- 
cruited directly in the economics 
department for the past few years. 
Angered by this year’s scheduled 


recruitment in the department it- 
self, “some graduate students felt 
they had to express their disagree- 
ment with the CIA,” the spokes- 
man said. 

Lcaflcls were distributed by 
URPE calling for a demonstration 
today outside the office in which 
the recruiter was' scheduled to meet 
with students. Because of the 
cancellation notice, the URPE 
demonstration was also cancelled. 

According' to the URPE spokes- 
man, an unnamed source in the 
economics department revealed to 
the radical group that the CIA can- 
celled' the recruiting session be- 
cause of the planned demon- 


stration. 

“Those of us in URPE wish to 
register our disgust at the eco- 
nomics department’s complicity 
with an agency that engages in 
activities such as political assassina- 
tion, hero in trafficking, and the 
overthrow of progressive govern- 
inents*around the world,” he said. 

G.F. Break, chairman of the eco- 
nomics department, called the stu- 
dent pressure “entirely unjustified.” 

Robert Decker, assistant to the 
chairman in the economics depart- 
ment, said the recruiter will meet 
with department administrators to 
discuss placement for economics 
students in the CIA. 
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By Michael T. Klare 

Under the terms of the . peace settlement announced by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and Presidential advisor Henry 
Kissinger on Oct. 2'6. all U.S, military personnel are to be withdrawn 
from South Vietnam wit hin 60 days of the signing of the agreement. 

•Although many provisions of the treaty require clarification, the 
impression one gets from reading the published text is that the 
entire U.S. vvarmnking machinery will be removed from Indochina. 
It is for this reason that documents recently acquired by the 
Guardian on the li.S, "Public Safety” program are cause for special 
concern. 

These documents, the Agency for International Development's 
(AID’s) “Program and Project Presentation to the Congress” for 
..fiscal 1972 and 1973. indicate that 'Washington would like to 
; maintain an elaborate police-support apparatus in Vietnam for 
some time to come. 

This apparatus, superv ised by AID's Office of Public Safety in the 
Slate Department, is administered as part of the foreign aid 
program and thus is not identified as a military program. Never- 
theless. the Public Safety program is directly tied to the war effort, 
and is considered a major part of Operation Phoenix — the CIA’s 
effort to destroy the political structure of the National Liberation 
Front (in Pentagon parlance, the “Viet Cong Infrastructure,” or 
VCIk . . ’ . 

According to the AID documents, which the Vietnamese are no 
doubt aware of. the purpose of the program is to assist "the Viet- 
namese National Police (NP) to maintain law and order and local 
security in pacified areas, combat smaller VC elements and deny 
resources to the enemy." An added function is to help Saigon 
dictator Nguyen Van Thieu consolidate his control of urban areas 


STATINTL 


These "Public Safety Advisors," recruited primarily horn the FBI 
the CIA and military police units, work closely with the National 
Police Directorate and Internal Security Bureau in Saigon, the 
National Police "Special Branch" (political police), and with 
Operation Phoenix personnel assigned to the hundreds of provincial 
and district "interrogation centers" where political suspects ate 
routinely beaten and tortured before being shipped to Con- Son 

prison island. . . . . 

These advisory activities are accompanied by lav ish subsidies and 
grants of police materiel, which have turned the South Vietnamese 
police apparatus into one of the largest and most heavily-nrmei 
paramilitary forces in the world. Under Diem, the National 1 oliee 
force numbered only 19.000 men— a number which at that time was 
considered sufficient to justify pinning the label of a "police state 

on the Saigon government. . ' , , . 

Since 19(i2. however, the U.S, has financed a sixfold ineiease in 
NP strength — to 1 14,000 men on Jan. 1. 1972. U.S. support of the N1 


the Vietnamese National 


under the AID program amounted to SS5 million between 1 Ail and 

1971 and additional millions of dollars were provided A nc 
Department of Defense under Vietnam war appropriations. 1 he 
cost of the Phoenix program, estimated at 5732 million, is totally 

borne by Uio CIA. . 

It is clear, from the documents made available to the Guardian, 
that U S. aid to the Saigon police apparatus may well increase in 
future vears. if the battle shifts to a political struggle between 1 hieu 
and his many opponents. In the preface to the fiscal Year (1 J 

1972 AID presentation, it was stated that: 

"As one aspect of Victnamization, 

Police are called upon to carry a progressively greater burden. 5 Lev 
must share with the Vietnamese armed forces the burden en- 
countering insurgency and prov ide for daily peace and order — not 
only in the cities, but throughout the countryside. It is planned to 
increase police strength from about 100,000 at present to l.’.-LUVO 
during Fiscal 1972 to allow assumption of a greater burden in the 
future. The U.S. plans to make commensurate assistance available." 

Specifically, AID listed these "activity targets ' lor the Public 
Safety program in FY 1972: 

“Provision of commodity and advisory support for a police force 
of 122,000 men by the end of FY 1972, increasing the capability of 
the police to neutralize the Viet Cong infrastructure in coordination 
with other Government of Vietnam security agencies (tinder 
Operation Phoenix); assisting the National Identity Registration 
Program (NIRP) to register more than I2.0(X),000 persons 15 years 



including lire planning amt stipe 

elements in pacification and long-term national development. facilities during 1971 : and helping to achieve a major increase in the 
Launched in 1955 - number of police presently working at the village level. " 

The Public Safety program in South Vietnam was launched in The Fiscal 1973 program sets the same overall objectives.- but 
1955, when 33 American police instructors arrived in Saigon under calls for a vast increase in the number of NP officers assigned to the 
the cover of the Michigan State University Group (MSUG) to train village police posts — from 1 1,000 in 1972 to 31,000 by the end of 
Ngo Dinh Diem's palace guard and secret police in modern 1973. 

counterinsurgency techniques, To finance this massive elfort during the T-'i 19,1-1973 period. 

In 1 9(i2. the program was expanded under President Kennedy’s AID asked Congress for an appropriation ol 51 , dljtiiliion, ol w Licit 
orders, and administrative responsibility shifted to the U.S. SI 3. t> million vviiuld pay the salaries ol th 
Operations Mission. In 1967, as the pace of the U.S. war effort was Advisors. S3.3 million would go lot 


nearly 200 Public Safety 
commodities (II) sv stems. 


idios, patrol ears, tear gas, etc.), and 5613.000 would be used lor 
alning several hundred Saigon police olficeis in the U.S. anil other 


rad 

training 
."third countries." 


accelerated, Public Safety operations were placed under Pentagon 
jurisdiction through the Civil Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support program (CORDS). 

The resident U.S. police staff was enlarged with each of these 
administrative changes: beginning with a staff of six men in 1959. 
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\Core of Vietcong Surviving War 



; settlement and turn the mill- would be better translated as 
tary struggle into a political the Central Committee’s Office 
stru^Ie for ^oum Vietnam, American 

fjjj’k ‘ , . ., . . intelligence sources say. 

The analysts say that Hanoi The 6 office is beli ' ved t0 

, - , ... . ' this year carefully preserved bo located in Kratie Province 

that have largely shattered- tnc ^ s ca( j re 0 f secret agents in in northeastern Cambodia, a 
Vietcong guerrillas, the Com- : Government-controlled ureas by sparsely populated and heavily 
munlsts in South Vietnam have not trvjno . t0 stir popidar up . forested region long under 
managed to preserve the core in 6 ”" ,c ' ' rl 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

SpcoUJ to Th» N«w York THau 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, Nov. 
4— Despite years of fighting 


of , their political apparatus f ens j vc . During the Communist thought’ to be 
with what many well-Jnfoimca -p C (. offensive of 1968, thou- mese, are the leaders of the 


_ cKongi 

'elta; the Vietcong have pre-i 
served a core of about five 
cadremen per village. “Despite; 
the decline in military capa- i 
bilities,” the study said, ini 
part; “the N.L.F. in Dinhtuong, 
has managed to keep the nu-: 
cleus of its movement intact.” 

The study also found a large 
measure of "latent support”' 
for the Vietcong among vil-. 
lagers. This continuing sym-j 
pathy for the Communists, the 
study reported, was not in evi- 
dence where the Saigon Gov- 1 
eminent forces were strong, 


. - Communist control.. The top 

s to accompany the of- 0 ffj c j a ]s i most of whom are 

North Vietna-i 

, . A , „ — , mese, are the leaders of the | K f ... rp , nnpa r. 

Vietnamese and American of-j sands of cadrcraen were killed People’s Revolutionary Party IgDould SaTcon weaken. P 
ficlals beHevo to be a uedicated'j^,! tb ey came out in the ?, s ?,2’ lcm ^ ers f ;! For example, the study noted 

cadre of 40,000 to G0,000. i open t0 ]ead w hat lbcy thought 'committed arenrdfnsr' that before the 1968 Tet offen ‘ 

" sive, many Vietnamese and 
jAmerican officials thought that 


, , . , , - - Central Committee, according 

Those knowledgeable sources i would be mass revolts. , t0 American analysts. 

feel that tire Vietcong political! As on0 intelligence officer For example, Phan Hung, 


organization will pose a formid- 
able threat to the Saigon Gov- 
ernment under a cease-fire. The 
t organization is spread through- 
out the country and includes 
; local village operatives, secret 
agents in Government-control- 
led areas and political officers 
among the guerrillas, who form 
the Vietcong’ s military arm. 

The continued existence of 
the Vietcoilg’s political appara- 
tus appears to be a major rea- 


the Vietcong in Dinhtuong 


explained Hanoi’s 1972 policy: ' vbo . jf P were on their way to defeat, 

“The war was a stalemate that of ’ the \J y anc \ ® But, once the Communists gave 

neither side could win, They member of the Hanoi Politburo. ji“ 


figured that if they could get He is a North Vietnamese. SE 

tlie United States out, they ^“Suedcrnym'S, Whitd Ctc ■ mobaizc '* and coordinated in 
stood a better chance- of- win- }‘ als P 0 a northerner and a meim 'iKoncL/erf ’ the 

mng the peace.” ber of the Central Committee. st a dv | ed ; . 

Some high-ranking American American officials say that tiOT'VdSik' S vietnamese 

and United States intelligence 
estimates, is 25,000 in the Me- 
kong delta, Military Region IV. 

These sources report that the 
second largest number of Viet- 
cong, about 15,000, are in the 
Central Highlands and central 
coast, known as Military Re- 


military ■ and intelligence °f _ j the Victcong’s titular leaders 


ficers, however, do not agree ' suc h as Nguyen IIuu Tho, 
that the Vietcong have main-] chairman of the front, or 
tained political strength.' This : Huynh Tan Phat, the Secre- 
view, which is known -to have:J- al 'y General of the front, have 

'become. progressively less pow- 
erful. 

Most experts agree that one 


son why President Nguyen Van bccn transmitted authoritatively 

Thieu and many other Viet-! to Washington, is that the 

namese arc nervous about the Communists are badly weak- ‘reason for* the Victcong’s mill- gion II, and most of them are 

noaCG SGtt.lfimftnt wnrlrnri nnt hv nnrrl militarilv find nnlitirflllvl tmv Hnrlirm ie flio r*nnrmrmc- onnconirntprl in ljinhdinh. PfOV- 


wiixiiuiitubw V , 1 VUUUil im/ 0 .. y.^.. , 

peace settlement worked out by ened militarily and politically I tary . decline is the enormous concentrated in Diuhdinh, Prov- 
Hanoi and Washington. and are practically suing for -shift of South Vietnam’s pop- 

“The Viptcono bnvh wr peace. illation away from the country- 

mnnv Uir-iv Uocf , Whatever the case, there Is [iside and into safe urban areas 

many of tlieir best cadre and no doubt that the Vietcong, or [to escape the' war. At least a 
they cren t 10 feet tall any National Liberation Front — the [third of South Vietnam’s vil- 
morc,” said an American with Communists never refer to? lagers are estimated to have 
a decade of experience in. Viet- themselves as Vietcong — are .-left their homes, often depriv- 
nam. “But their organization ” weaker in some ways than they ;ing Vietcong units of bases for 

the American want nn «i c i-mt’iti were in 1965 > whcn thR y came recruitment, supplies or taxa- 

uie American went on, is built close t0 taking over the CO un- tion. 

on tno hard bedrock or chs- try without large-scale North Some allied oficials are con- 
cipline and shared sacrifices. Vietnamese help. The North cerned that this trend may be 

Tho survivors are tough.” Vietnamese invasion this spring reversed under a cease-fire and 

indicates that. that thousands of villagers may 


A ’72 Tactic: Restraint 
One of the clearest indica- 
tions of the continued strength 
of the Communist political ap- 
paratus is that despite the in- 
tensive fighting this year, the 
number of defections from the 
Communist ranks is half that 
of last year. There have been 
8,237 defectors so far this year, 
against nearly 16,000 at this 
time in 1971. 

To intelligence analysts, this 
suggests it high level of disci- 
pline among the Vietcong and 
confidence that they are win- 


Militarily, intelligence sources 
report, the Vietcong now have 
to rely on North Vietnamese 
troops to keep the traditional 
Vietcong guerrilla units up to 
strength. In some famous bat- 
talions with Vietcong names, 
only the guides and a few of 


the of ficere are native south- ,j n(act 


come home — providing- the 
Vietcong with a renewed source 
of power.' 

But no matter how badly the 
Vietcong have been hurt mili- 
tarily, several recent American 
studies have shown that their 
political organization remains 


erners, the intelligence sources j’ 
say. 

Moreover, American analysts 
say, . whatever independence 


The organization withstood 


ince. 

The situation in the north- 
‘ernmost region of South Viet- 
nam. Military Region I, has 
.been complicated this year by 
^ the invasion across the demili- 
tarized zone and by the North 
Vietnamese reportedly taking 
large numbers of people north 
for indoctrination. 

The area around Saigon, 
Military Region III, has always 
had the lowest number of Viet- 
cong cadre, analysts say, be- 
cause of the numbers and alert- 
ness of, the Government police 
in the capital. But while there 
are fewer than 10,000 Commu- 
nist party members and cadre- 
men in tho Saigon area, they 
are said to be the best in tho 
country. 

Over the last few years, the. 
Vietcong organization in thc : 


the vaunted Phoenix program, city of Saigon has appeared' to 
established by the Central In- n jjfe steadily-losing power. De- 


! telligence Agency in 1967 spe-Vsnite orders in captured Com- 

i _ • c; _ _ i - i: . j- — i ? : n 


the southern Vietcong once had j cif ; ca]ly t0 eliminate the Viet- 

l-inc Unnn lr,ct rwpr VPfirsi rr-i i. 


has been lost over the years 
as Hanoi has taken control. 

Political Links Strong 
The Vietcong cadremen are 


ning. 'Some American analysts almost all members of the Peo- 
now say, in fact, that Hanoi’s pie’s Revolutionary party, the 

' -strategy this year was designed f. 0Utbl T crn l bran , cb ba ° F>ong, 
tp. the North Vietnamese C.ommu- 

Communist nol ticaf strength nist party ’ and re P° rtedl y E ct 
.communist political strength, their orders through the agency 

With its vast offensive, employ- j cnown as C OSVN. This, usual- 

jing North Vietnamese- troops, ly spelled out as the Central 
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c.ong cadre. Though more than 

20.000 v/ere' killed under the 
Phoenix program and another 

40.000 jailed or persuaded to 
defect, officials connected with 
it admit frankly that it has 
been a failure. 

A recent study for the Rand 
Corporation found that in 
Dinhtuong Province, in the 


munist documents calling for 
terrorist acts in Saigon this 
fall,' in the past month there 
were only three very minor in-„ 
cidents. The Saigon city ap- 
paratus is also reported to have 
been criticized for failing to 
produce, its quota of taxes and, 
supplies, - 
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Bv Richard E. Ward 

A congressional subcommittee has 

charged the Pentagon with failure to 
investigate charges of war crimes 
carried out under the U.S.-sponsored 
Phoenix program in South Vietnam 
The criticism of the Pentagon was 
made in a report by the House of 
Representatives Foreign Operations 
and Government Information sub- 
committee, which noted that many o 

the so-called "Vietcong killed under 
the Phoenix "pacification" program 
were innocent civilians. The report 
also expressed reservations about 
U.S. support for a program that 
"allegedly included torture, murder 
and inhumane treatment of sXiuth 
Vietnamese civilians." ' . 

The report, not approved for public 
release by the parent Government 
Operations. Committee, was sum- 
marized in an Oct. 3 UPI dispatch. 
According to the news agency the 
Department of Defense refused to 
investigate the charges when they 
were brought to the attention of high 

officials. . . 

Public release of the cautiously 
worded subcommittee report has 
apparently been delayed because 
members of the full committee are 
less than enthusiastic about con- 
fronting the issue of U.S. war crimes, 
in July 1971 at the time of hearings 
that constituted the basis for the 
report, two subcommittee members, 
Rep- Ogden R. Reid (D-N.Y.) and Rep. 
Paul McCloskey (R-Calif.) charged 
■ outright that the Phoenix program 
had been responsible for in- 
discriminate killings" and the illegal 
imprisonment of thousands in South 
-Vietnam. 

In September of this year, during a 
hearing before the Senate Refugee 


subcommittee, a top De,cn ® e 
Department official described the; 
Phoenix, program as an intelligence 
operation. He was challenged by Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) m a 
surprisingly sharp interchange. 
Kennedy asked how the more than 
20 000 “Vietcong" were killed and the 
witness insisted that the deaths oc- 
curred during "military" operations. 



/ 


‘Intelligence operation’? 

During the 1971 hearings the 
House subcommittee heard testimony 
• from William E. Colby who headed the 
"pacification” effort from mid-1968 to 
mid- 197 1. Colby stated that under the 
Phoenix program 20,587 members of 
the “Vietcong" infrastructure” were 
killed from 1968 through May 1971. 

Colby, who had been a top CIA of- 
ficial before serving in Saigon on 
assignment from the White House, 
insisted that the Phoenix program was 
“entirely a South Vietnamese 
operation,” although he conceded it 
had been originated by the CIA. 

Colby tried to portray the U.S. role 
as primarily an "advisory" one, but he 
also admitted that U.S. personnel 
participated in the naming of suspects 
and the capture of prisoners. Ad- 
mitting "occasional" abuses the 
assassination of civilians had oc- 
curred, Colby stated that "we put a 
stop to this nonsense" in collaboration 
with the Saigon authorities. 

With a facade of candor, Colby s 
testimony actually was riddled with 
lies about the Phoenix program, which 
was initiated' under President 
Johnson and expanded by the Nixon 
administration. Essentially, ‘ the 
Phoenix program attempted to 
identify and then assassinate cadres 
of the National Liberation Front, the 
political leaders on a local level of the 


1 * 

anti-U.S. resistance in South Vietnam. . 

The program had access to secretCx>| 

CIA .funds as well as targe ap- 
propriations from the U.S. military and 
economic assistance programs. 

Assassination teams of mercenaries 
and U.S. agents who compiled lists pf 
persons to be assassinated were 
secretly. funded. . o I A I IN I L 

These aspects of the Phoenix 
program were revealed in testimony 
before the same House subcommittee 
in August 1971 by K. Barton Osborn, 
who served as an intelligence agent 
assigned to provide information to the 
Marines and who also worked for the 
CIA Phoenix program. Based in 
Danang, Osborn supervised agent 
networks for 15 months beginning in 

Osborn contradicted Colby’s 
disclaimers of direct U.S. respon- 
sibility for the Phoenix program and 
made it clear that U.S. personnel 
participated in murders and tortures. 

He said U.S. "advisors" were really 
directing the program. 

Osborn also described atrocities he 
witnessed, including seeing Viet- 
namese pushed from helicopters, a 
practice known as "airborne in- 
terrogations." He also described how 
Marine intelligence officers held a 
Vietnamese woman prisoner in a small 
cage at their headquarters and 
starved her to death, refusing to give 
her either food or water. 

These and other examples given by 
Osborn provide only a small glimpse of 
the war crimes committed by the U.S. 
in South Vietnam. The atrocities were 
an intrinsic part of the Phoenix 
program directed by the highest U.b. 
authorities on White House orders. 

Obviously the Defense Department is 
not going to investigate these war 
crimes. 
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rrndlary” presumably Including napalm- 
v .e»poiis which the U.S. has defined as 
belnr outside Ihe 10115 Geneva Protocol. Then 
there Is $7.3-milHon for "Miscellaneous De- 
fensive Equipment,” ft category that received 
only $900,000 In 1970. Obviously, these vague 
c-tcrotrles can conceal a multitude of mate- 

Anyone who doubts the military capa- 
city for blatant evasion of Presidential di- 
rectives might refer to an official government 
history, Science and the Air Force, published 
in 196G. At- one time, the book points out, tire 
Bureau of Hie Budget decreed that the Air 
Force could no longer spend money on basic 
research, Research spending was continued 
nonetheless — by charging the costs off to de- 
velopment of a new bomber. "For all the 
Budget Bureau knew,” the book cloats, ' the 
$4 7-niillion It approved was for research con- 
nected with the development of tills aircraft, 
clearly within the rcaim of applied research; r 
But In reality, this money was handed over! 
to OGR [Office of Scientific Research) to use, I 
as originally planned, for basic research,”) 

While Mr. Nixon may well be credited 
with cautious good intentions concerning 
CBW, the military apparently is having 
trouble kicking the habit. It is puzzling that 
the administration Itself chooses to inter- 
pret the 1925 Geneva Protocol as exempting 
tear gases nncl herbicides; in this regard 
McGcorge Bundy, in the course of his con- 
tinuing descent from the hawkish role that 
ho occupied as President Johnson's national 
security adviser, told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in March 1971: 

“Useful as herbicides and tear gas have 
been in particular situations in Southeast 
Asia, I know of no senior military commander 
who would claim that in the wide perspective 
of the course 'of the war as a whole their 
value has been at all critical. In General 
Westmoreland's authoritative book-length 
report on his military operations between 
January 1904 and June 1908. Uierc Is only the 
briefest reference to herbicides and riot con- 
trol agents. Seen in perspective, they are 
clearly marginal instruments.” 

As far ns herbicides are concerned, Bundy's 
point Is supported by a still-unrclcased study 
of herbicide usage in Vietnam, conducted by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The three- 
volmne work, one volume of which is classi- 
fied secret while the others are in the "official 
use only” category, indicates that com- 
manders In Vietnam place little military 
value on the use of herbicides. Although the 
battlefield use of tear gas may figure in Y> r ar 
College scenarios, experience ill Vietnam has 
demonstrated that the enemy can easily 
equip his troops with, or train them to 
improvise, breathing apparatus that renders 
the gas ineffective. Why, then, docs tire mili- 
tary persist In retaining the option for 
herbicides and tear gas, continue to rein- 
force its capability for chemical warfare, 
and though the matter is uncertain, to 
dabble further with biological agents? 

The answer is twofold: .As Soviet- American 
arms agreements tend toward elective re- 
strictions on the development of ultimate 
weapons, the military value of other weapons 
systems rises commcnsurately, just as the 
banning of firearms would elevate the mili- 
tary value of bows and arrows. And, as is 
elenr from public indifference to the savage 
air offensive that has replaced American 
ground operations in Vietnam, the problem 
is not to avoid war; rather. It Is to avoid 
shedding any great amount of American 
blood. Hence, In the age of the nuclear stand- 
off', the Pentagon is looking hard for highly 
lethal, non-nuclear, low-manpower systems 
that satisfy both military necessity and pub- 
lic opinion. And CBW, Presidential protesta- 
tions notwithstanding, fits in nicely with 
that quest. ‘ 

Negotiations for arms-eontrcl agreements 
with the Soviets have frequently foundered 
on the Issue of inspection, with the U.S. in- 


sisting that Its own Inspectors, or perhaps an 
international group, have the right to con- 
duct on-the-spot checks of compliance. Yet 
back home, the Ui3. government seems un- 
concerned shout verifying whether its army 
is in fact abiding by Presidential directives 
to engage only in "defensive” research. The 
Executive's disregard for Congress in mili- 
tary and foreign affairs has been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated as to eliminate any 
realistic prospect for defective Congressional 
scrutiny. When Congress has questioned the 
military use of weather, modification in 
Southeast Asia, for example, Defense's long- 
standing reply has been, in effect, that it is 
none of your business. 

If there is ever an inspection agreement 
with the Soviets on C’BW, it will have an ■ 
ironic benefit: The American public will have 
reason to believe government accounts of 
what Is going on In U.S. military laboratories, 

AID TO THIEU 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of controversy over 
whether or not the United States should 
continue its programs of military and 
economic aid to the South Vietnamese 
Government of .President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. It is a question of central impor- 
tance to the peace negotiations in Paris, 
and the answer finally given will be cru- 
cial to the direction U.S. foreign policy 
following in the future. 

In spite of the great importance the 
resolution of this issue one way or the 
other will have, very few Americans are 
actually aware of the extent of this aid 
or the purposes it serves. Recognizing 
this lack of information, Le Anil Tu and 
Marilyn McNabb of National Action /Re- 
search on the Military-Industrial Com- 
plex have prepared a special report en- 
titled “Aid to Thieu”, which traces the 
history of U.S. aid to South Vietnam as 
well as the ongoing day-to-day programs 
in that country which U.S. dollars fi- 
nance. I think members of the Senate 
and their constituents will find this re- 
port of interest, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Aid to Tiiieu 

DEADLOCK ON AID 

The Paris peace talks often ridiculed as 
“propaganda forums,” have actually re- 
vealed many areas of agreement. The United 
States, the Saigon government, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam 1 (called the "Vieteong” in the 
American press) and the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam ("Hanoi”) all agree in prin- 
ciple to the withdrawal of U.S. forces, the 
release of war prisoners, Internationally 
supervised free elections, and even to a coali- 
tion government. 

■ Yet the talks arc deadlocked. One question 
remains unresolved : should the U.S. continue 
its aid to Thieu? The PRO insists that this 
aid must be stopped. The U.S. is equally 
stubborn. Both parties reel that their vital 
interests arc involved on what might appear 
to he a minor issue. 

To clarify the dispute over aid to Thieu, 
this paper will review U.S. assistance pro- 
grams in South Vietnam. Special attention 
will be paid. to projects that are considered 
to be of high priority by the U.S. We will 
attempt to describe the effects of these pro- 



grams on the Vietnamese pci 
they are designed, and to determine how 
much tlie U.S. lias spent on these projects. 

The U.S.-sponsored programs are well 
known to Vietnamese hut npt so familiar to 
American citizens who pay for them. 

Our main source of information Is the 
hearings held each year in Congress to ex- 
amine how American taxpayers’ dollars are 
spent in Vietnam. Supplementary sources 
Include U.S. government publications and 
news reports from Saigon and Western ncws-QT A T| MTI 
papers. 

2. THE SPRING ROUND-UPS 

Most news reports on the spring 1972 of- 
fensive told of dramatic military clashes. 

Less mention was made of certain actions 
taken by the Thieu government which were 
made possible only by U.S. aid. 

While U.S. bombers were pounding the 
contested and ' , ene:ny”-conirollcd areas of 
Vietnam, Tbicu’s police, accompanied by 
American advisers, = were rounding up thou- 
sands of suspected "Communist sympa- 
thizers" in the so-called "secure” areas. ; The 
spring offensive increased the regime's fear 
of trouble from internal dissenters. On May 
28, 1372 the Buddhist Student Association 
in Saigon announced the arrest and im- 
prisonment of the entire leadership of many 
student organizations and civil rights groups 
in South Vietnam. * Relatives of known polit- 
ical activists have also been taken into cus- 
tody, and held as hostages. 5 

A former New York Times Saigon corre- 
spondent and veteran observer of the war, 

Tom Fox, describes the far-reaching effects 
of this crackdown: 

''Nearly everyone known to have been an 
outspoken critic of the Thieu government — • 
and not protected by international recog- 
nition — has suffered at the hands of the 
powerful National Police in recent weeks. 

"In Hue alone, more than 1500 have been 
arrested and most have been taken to Con 
Son prison island, an island which for dec- 
ades has confined critics of French and 
American supported governments. Women 
and children have been rounded up among 
the ‘political suspicious’ — and taken by 
police to Con Son. 

"We’ve arrested the entire student body 
of Hue,” Hoang Due Nha, President Thieu 's 
press secretary recently stated flatly. . , 

"In many eases people have been arrested 
solely because they have relatives in the 
NLF or in North Vietnam . . . 

"A lower house Deputy from a Delta prov- 
ince said the police have come into villages 
and picked up men in their eighties who 
have not left their home for years, forcing 
them into small prison cells. ‘Even village 
and hamlet chiefs and officers In the Saigon 
army arc being arrested and Interrogated,' 
he added." 11 

The ground for these arrests, having “Com- 
munist sympathies," are broadly interpreted. 

They extend to all political opponents of the 
Thieu regime, especially' those having credi- 
bility and influence with the general pop- 
ulace. Those arris'. ed include student or- 
ganizers, religious leaders, and newspaper - ^ 

editors. 

“In Longxuyen Province, an area dominated 
by the Hoa Hao religious sect, several hun- 
dred university students held a rally to pro- 
test a decree under which most of them 
would bo drafted. Although anti-American 
banners were displayed — "The students and 
people will not die for the interests of the 
imperialists" — the police did not intervene. 

Later, however, leaders of the rally were 
reportedly arrested. 

“Other arrests of student leaders appear 
to have had little to do with public demon- 
strations. 

' "A Roman Catholic priest in Saigon said 
he conservatively estimated that nine local 
leaders of the Catholic Labor Youth Move- 
ment had been arrested and that half a 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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By Myra MacPherson 

She had all these handi- 
caps. 

First, she was Independ- 
ently wealthy and her back- 
ground was super WASP. 
Her- mother was famous, 
glamorous and influential. 

. Her father was a top CIA 
spook, one of the most pow- 
erful and least publicized of 
high government officials. 

And so, when Frances 
“ Frankie ” FitzGerald — 
daughter of Marietta Tree, 
the first American woman 
to serve as an ambassador 
at the United Nations, and 
CIA deputy director Des- 
mond FitzGerald— went to 

• Vietnam to free-lance about' 
the war in 1966 at the age of 
25, some of the male jour- 
nalists there wondered at 

- her seriousness and were, 
to put.it mildly, skeptical, 

“I expected her to be 
everything I wouldn't like 
: but she turned out to be 
great — and ended up with 
' ' insights I’d wished I had,” 
said one reporter who was 
there that year, 

/ Today, her book that took 
/ four years to write, “Fire in 

• the Lake,” is being. touted 
■ by numerous reviewers as 

one of the mo,st penetrating 
analyses of our involvement 
in Vietnam. It is a book that 
seeks to document with fact 
after fact how we destroyed 
a country to “save” it from 
Communism. It is a hook she 
got by ignoring the battles 
and talking to the survivors 
of them, -as .well as research- 
ing an ancient culture to 
' show, why Westerners have 
misunderstood Vietnamese 
motives and actions, 
i The woman behind the 
! book is 31, blonde, 5 feet 9 
and gives an appearance of 
diffidence bordering on in- 
j security, as well as extreme 
! intelligence. There is more 
< than a trace of the well- 
bred, inbred schoolgirl; she 
uses “one” not "you” (“One 

• I is very impressed at first, 
[ about covering a war”) and 

answers, “Am I shy? Oh 
yes!" 

s' She grew up In that rarest 

• of New Y.ork worlds run by 
her “terrifically high-now 
ered” nvAj3pJTQM©dnFo> 

• er’s second husband, F.ngllsh 
, multimillionaire. Kosaiii 


IZ o ri 

Tree. Home was an intellec- 
tual salon; there were her 
parents’ friends such as 
Winston Churchill and A dial 
Stevenson. It was a life of 
fashionable boarding schools 
and Rolls Royces. 

Although receptive and In- 
terested in what others have 
to say', she volunteers little 
about herself or that life. 
One friend said, “I like her 
tremendously, but I've never 
seen Frankie really relax.” 
She is uncomfortable and 
guarded when discussing 
herself— "It’s not (hat inter- 
esting a subject.” The an- 
swers are perfunctory. 

Was her mother a model 
for her life? “No, not con- 
sciously, although it never 
occurred to me not to have 
a career.” What of her 
father, who died in 1967 and 
to whom the hook is dedi- 
cated along with French so- 
ciologist and Vietnam ex- 
pert Paul Mus. “(Her father) 
was terrifically witty. As a 
child I saw him on holidays, • 
once a year or so, then more 
as I grew up.” What does her 
mother think of her book? 
“She likes it— funnily 
enough.” High school was 
Foxcroft— “very conven- 
tienal girls from Grosso 
Pointe and Long Island and 
so on,” 

She was graduated from 
Radcliffe in 1960, went to 
Europe, wrote a little fic- 
tion, “I always thought 
being a novelist was the 
greatest thing on earth— but 
I thought of being the novelist 
rather than doing the 
writing. Journalism' seemed 
rather secondary, one down 
not as good, somehow." But 
now she feels more comfort- 
able with non-fiction. 

“With non -fiction, some- 
thing’s out there, one only 
has to describe it. The idea 
of inventing something, as in 
fiction, is mind-boggling." 

Still, her favorite reading 
is fiction— “What I read end- 
lessly is Victorian novels, 
mostly Dickens." 

(In an Interview, her 
m o t h ! e r once said that 
"Frankie reads everything. 
She's high-brow and has per- 
fect taste.” Of Frankie and 
her half-sister, model Pone 
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up their leisure time with 
activities — Girl Scouts or 
ballet. The girls never took 
lessons in anything, with the 
result that the poor things 
have few of what are called 
‘accomplishments.’ T hey 
' don’t play the piano or card 
games or golf.”) 

Today Frankie says she 
swims, splays tennis an'd skis 
“badly” to unwind after 
eight-hour writing stretches. 

When she went to Viet- 
nam in 1966, it was to write 
for magazines and there was 
not a book in mind. She was- 
liked by reporters for un- 
complainingly doing what 
the other journalists did— 
such as traveling into de- 
serted regions — and for her 
ability to laugh at life there. 

' She remembers, with a 
smile, about being detained 
for hours by -the American 
military— "their charge was, 
finally, that our press cards 
weren’t laminated.” 

Articles, grew into the 
■ book and when she went 
back this year before 
completing it, she was thor- 
oughly disillusioned and. 
more convinced that Ameri- 
ca must get out and that in- 
ternal revolution is the only 
answer there, “Nobody’s' 
ever .tried letting them run 
themselves." 

One of the most devastat- 
ing things that happened to 
.the country, she feels, is our 
pacification policy. One pro 
gram, the Phoenix program 
was aimed at "capturing the 
political agents” of the NLF 
'but, she writes, “the. United 
Slates succeeded in fashion- 
ing much Die same instru- 
ment of civilian terror that 
the Diem laws for the sup- 
pression of communism had 
created in 1957-58. The only 
difference was that given. . . 
the participation of statis- 
tics-hungry U.S. intelligence 
services, the terror was a 
great deal more widespread 
than it had been before.” 

The other day Miss Fitz- 
gerald described -with the 
same sort of cool empathy 
that marks her book, a pris- 
oner of the Phoenix pro- 
gram she talked to this year. 
“They were so proud of 


eslod in reading because my 
husband and I did not fill 


water mixed with soda into 
him until he gagged. I saw 
him right after — with the 
water coming out of his 
eyes, nose and mouth. Well, 
when 1 got back to the 
American advisers and told 
them, they said, ‘I bet -be 
really fed you a line, you 
know they lie like anything. 

It was unbelievable.” 

She feels that Sen. George 
McGovern’s plan to end the 
war in 90 days if elected 
would secure the release of 
our prisoners. “It would, ab- 
solutely. It’s very simple. 
They (the Yiet Cong) are 
willing to make it very sim- 
ple.” President Nixon 
doesn’t see. this, she feels, 
“because he wants to win 
that’s all," a ludicrous posi- 
tion, she feels. 

She Worked briefly for 
McGovern, running a con- 
gressional district during 
ihe New York primary. “It 
was a strain on me, doing 
that work, I don’t like or- 
ganizing that much.” 

While reviewers drag out 
the superlatives about her 
book, printed in part in the 
New Yorker, Miss Fitzgerald 
is more modest. 

“It's not a scholar’s hook, 

I make a whole lot or large 
generalities that no proper 
scholar would do. Some 
Chinese scholars would 
probably huff and puff 
/about certain things. My 
i/ idea was to sort of overem- 
phasize the contrast (be- 
tween their culture and 
Westerners) if necessary.” 

She is vague about future 
goals — “after five years, I’ve 
suddenly got to change sub- 
jects’’— and is, writing some 
magazine articles on poli- 
tics. She does not think of 
trying television although it 
might be “fun.” “Oh, I just 
don’t think I’d be very 
good.” Besides there is that 
Puritan code that anything 
which is work is painful. “1 
don’t consider anything 
working except writing — 
maybe because I hate it so 
much." 

She adds, “Up to now, my 
goal has been to have some- 
thing in hardcover." She 

j Jitry wuit ou . ... 

to this old man. a Victim of tains bke that left that 1 
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to Communist strongholds in the An Lao villagers probably welcomed 
Valley for political indoctrination. The 
stories were reminiscent of atrocities 
committed by both sides during the long 
war, including the Communists’ slaugh- 
ter of 2,700 civilians in Hue during the 
1968 Tet offensive. But after interviews 
with numerous refugees, Newsweek s 
Ron Moreau reported last week that the 
extent and the significance of the Binh 
Dinh killings may have been inflated. 

Allegations: There was little - doubt 
that the Communists had, in the merci- 
less tradition of this war, consolidated 
their control of part of Binh Dinh by ex- 
ecuting some civilians. But the evidence, 
so far, did not support the almost gleeful 
talk among American officials of a “blood 
bath” in Binh Dinh. “In my interviews,” 

Moreau reported, “I could not substanti- 
ate these allegations of mass murders. In 
every case in which people actually saw 


, their 

deaths.” Among those slain in the prov- 
ince were members of the Phoenix pro- / 
gram', the CIA-supported campaign to/ 
eliminate local Communist cadres by ar- 
resting- them or killing them. Over the 
years, Phoenix has caused widespread 
resentment among some of South Viet- 
nam’s people, who charge that innocent 
civilians were sometimes killed. Nguyen 
Thi Thap, the widow of an executed 
Phoenix operative, told Moreau: “The 
people said my husband should die. Af- 
ter he was dead, the people seemed 
pleased.” 

Feuds: Other executions were aimed 
at settling ancient feuds among the coun- 
try’s anti-government factions. At a refu- 
gee camp, a young girl named Nguyen 
Thi Nong described how her father, a 
secretary of the Dai Viet political party, 
met his fate. The Communists and the 


_A Family Affair 

In the dark of night, the people of 
Iloai Xitan village were ordered to as- 
' scmble for .;i trial. The Communists had 
just seized control of Binh Dinh province 
on the central coast of South Vietnam, 
and the hour had come for punishing the 
“people’s enemies.” As some 300 villagers 
gathered, a local government official in 
charge of military affairs, Plmng Sao, 
was brought before them. What, the 
Communist guerrilla leaders asked, were 
Phung Sao’s crimes? Hesitantly, a few 
villagers stood up. He took bribes, one 
offered. He raped women, said another. 
He murdered Communist revolutionary 
cadres, added a third. The proceedings 
ran on for nearly an hour before a Com- 
munist official intoned: “The people have 
decided that Sao should be executed foj- , 
his crimes against the people.” Immedi- 
ately, Sao was shot to death. 

When U.S. officials in South Vietnam 
began to seek out the press two weeks 
ago with stories of such executions, they 
seemed to lend support to President Nix- 
on’s contention, that if the Communists 
triumphed in Indochina, they would 
“massacre the civilians there by the mil- 
lions.” Although far from that figure, 
the statistics cited by American officials 
were chilling enough. The calculated 
murder of some 250 government officials 
and policemen in Binh Dinh had been 
confirmed by eyewitnesses, 'they main- 
tained. What’s more, the number of ex- 
ecutions might be as high as 5.00, and an 



Binh Dinh refugees: An ailing woman is carried from home 


the executions, only one or two govern- 
ment officials were killed. As the plight 
of the refugees worsens and as people 
rehash these stories, the killings become 
embellished. But in checking on many of 
the cases mentioned to me by U.S. offi- 
cials, I found that the stories differed as 
to the number of people .killed— and 
many . deaths appeared to have been 
counted more than once.” Some U.S. mil- 
itary officers in Binh Dinh supported this 
view. “Certainly,” said one, “the Commu- 
nists did ‘execute local officials, but prob- 
ably 25 people were killed and reported 
ten times over.” 

The victims were carefully chosen. 
Most of them seem to have been govern- 
ment officials; none were soldiers. And in 
some cases the villagers were not at all 
distressed by the executions. “It is true 
that many government officials were very 
corrupt and were disliked by many peo- 
ple,” said one Hoai Due village official 
who fled before the Communists captured 
jjaj“Tlj>at docs.uakwKuutlia 


Dai Viet have been at each other’s 
throats since the 1930s, and when the 
Viet Cong marched into Binh Dinh last 
spring. Miss Nong’s father told them: “I 
have fought you for years and can’t live 
under your regime.” Without a trial, a, 
local guerrilla gunned him down. 

Because they bad such a parochial 
flavor, the killings in Binh Dinh province 
did not seem to offer conclusive evidence, 
one way or the other, about the pros- 
pects for a general blood bath in South 
Vietnam if the Communists ultimately win 
a military victory. In fact, there was 
reason to believe that the province was 
something of an anomaly. “Binh Dinh," 
cabled Moreau, “has a special problem: 
that of civil strife, old grudges and blood 
feuds. ‘Atrocity stories’ are not to be 
found in areas currently occupied by 
North Vietnamese regulars, who have no 
particular grudge against local peoploC 
All of the Binh Dinh killings were carried 1 
out by local Communist cadres, and all 
essip_aiid hatred of a small town is 
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Slaughter of 


peasants 


Vietnamese commanders, North 
< and South, have a peculiar way of 
$ winning the hearts and minds of the 
peasants. in their divided and devas- 
tated nation. 


Communists executing Saigon sym- 
pathizers. The difference is only in 
numbers, not. in atrociousnes. The 
Communists cannot now be excused 
for the cold-blooded and on-the- 


One would like to believe that 
there arc killings enough in the ebb 
; and flow of this terrible war to 
satisfy even the most lustful. But we 
;• see now in the reports of- 1 the 
slaughter of 1000 to 2000 fleeing 
South Vietnamese peasants by North 
Vietnamese artillery on a highway 
j' leading out of the rubble that used 
| to be Quang Tri that this is not quite 
| so. 

It may be argued by Hanoi that 
the slaughter was one of the accidents 
. of war, just as Washington also 
I argues that the bombing of the dikes 
and the killing of civilians in North 
Vietnam are accidental incidents in 
the bombing of military targets. It 
may be true that the 130 artillery 
shells fired over the heads of the 
peasants fleeing in a column four 
miles long, were actually fired at 
South-Vietname.se emplacements. But 
up to 2000 innocent men, women and 
children were left sprawled in death 
all the same. 

• And although the argument may 
have to be accepted that wholesale 
slaughter in this instance was unin- 
tended, there is no such excuse for 
the earlier slaughter of civilians by 
j Communist troops in doubly tragic 
Binh Dinh Province far to the south, 

' as was reported last week. 

. We advisedly say doubly tragic, 
for the peasants in this area have 
been slaughtered indiscriminately 
by the South Vietnamese executing 
Communist sympathizers and the 


spot execution of 250 to 500 Saigon 
officials and others in the latest Red 
foray into the province merely be- 
cause South. Vietnamese counter- 
terror teams executed almost 10,000 
civilian Communists in the same 
province over the last 14 months in 
the infamous “Phoenix” program 
financed by the American CIA. The 
dead are dead no matter who kills 
them. Nor do their deaths deprive 
them of the innocence in which they 
went to it. 

■ President ' Nixon has expressed 
the fear that an American pull-out 
on North Vietnamese terms- would 
precipitate a bloodbath in South 
Vietnam as- the Communists wreak 
vengeance on the Saigon regime and 
its sympathizers. .It is -perhaps trite 
though terribly true to suggest that 
such a bloodbath, were it to come to 
pass, could scarcely be worse than 
the plague of death from American 
bombs and American shells dropped 
and fired from the most terrifying 
air and sea armada ever assembled 
to destroy a peasant civilization. But 
one would think that the way to 
avoid it, if it can be avoided, would 
be for Washington to accommodate 
itself to Hanoi’s demand for a po- 
litical settlement of differences now 
rather than later. 

Clearly, so long as the war goes . 
on, atrocities will continue on all 
sides. And there can be no excuse 
for them no matter who commits 

.mem. ; 
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Vietnam Horror Still Worsens ■ ‘ 

the, CIA-. A House subcommittee 


Horror is the word for the Viet- 
nam" War. The latest outrage has 




been committed by the Commu- 
i- nists. Intelligence officers and in- 
i terviews with witnesses in Binh- 
.dinh Province report that as 
many as 500 South Vietnamese 
officials were slain in cold blood 
1 Hy Communist invaders. That is a 
-repetition of the wholesale execu- 
tions carried out in Hue during 
the, 1968 Tet offensive. The bru- 
■; tality was most severe in Binh- 
dinli in . retaliation for the exe- 
cutions of. Communists there in 
the Phoenix operation, which was 
carried out by teams organized by 


was told some time ago that 9,800 
Communists and sympathizers 
were killed in that operation. 

All this comes on top of the ter- 
rible bloodletting and disruption 
suffered throughout Indochina by 
both sides day after day. There is 
abundant blame for both North 
and South, It ■ augurs a general 
bloodbath- if either side .shoiild 
win, if winning is any longer pos- 
sible. The way to peace and an end ■ 
of the killing and the terror must { 
be found through political settle- *j 
ment at the peace table. When in 
the name of humanity will both i 
sides see that? , . | 
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“DON'T you think we 
know that every family in 
the South has worked with 
the . Saigon government? 
Don’t you think we know 
that almost all the young 
men fight in the Saigon ar- 
mies? Don’t you think we 
! see the dangers- of a blood-, 
.bath?” 

That '•comment was made 
to me by a North Vietnam- 

■ esc official in Hanoi a couple 
of weeks ago, and I was re- 
minded Of it by the recent 
news that the Communists 

■ bad’ murdered several 
I hundred South .Vietnamese 

. .officials in Binhdinh Prov- 
ince. . 

■ For the fact is that a grue- 
some round of bloody repris- 
als is becoming practically 
inevitable as the Vietnam 
war winds 1o its close. It can 
be averted only by dcliher- 

latcd arrangement, Put while 
: Hanoi says it wants to make 
I such arrangements, tire atti- 
■: tude of Saigon and Washing- 
' ton is in doubt. ; . 

! The reason reprisals are 
l so likely is that the war in 
j Vietnam is not a classic 
‘ tight, between two countries, 

. ! as President Nixon would 
I like us to believe. In such a 
war, the end would see each 
I .country go back to its own 
territory. 

. THE FIGHTING in Viet- 
nam, however, is much more 
like a civil war. Families arc 
divided, and villages, prov- 
I inces, and cities, As a result, 
especially furious passions 
—the kind of passions 
formed in the United Sates 
by the civil war or in India 
by partition — have been gen- 
erated. 

The object of the fighting, 
moreover, is not to win ter- 
ritory. It is to gain tbesup- 
port of the local population. 


Much of the American 
bombing of South \ ictnam 
fils into the. same pattern, 
The purpose is not to elimi- 
nate enemy soldiers or 
strong points.' It is to deny 
the enemy access to the ■ 
local population. It is a 
means of using terror to 
keep people from living in 
areas where the enemy 
would be bound to pene- 
trate. 

Against the combination 
of pacification and bombing, 
Hie Communists have used 
classic tactics. They have 
moved in the fashion of. the 
resistance forces that fought 
the Nazis in occupied Eu- 
rope. . 

They have struck out by 
l error- -including judicial . 
murder, sometimes — against 
those cooperating, or collab- 
orating, as they like to call 
it, with the central govern- 
ment. That explains the 
murders now uncovered in 
Binhdinh province. ' 


To be sure, all the North 
Vietnamese suggestions for 
limiting reprisals Imply first 
a ’change of regime in South 
Vietnam. It is impossible for 
Washington and. Saigon to 
meet these suggest i.p.na j) a... 

the terms posed by the. ■ 
other side. 

But it is not c-nougli for 
Washington and Saigon sim- 
ply to bent their breasts 
about Communist atrocities. 
Since one stroke of violence 
. leads to the next, Washing- 
ton and Saigon have an obi i- 
J gation to 'act in a way that 
l limits, rather than promotes, 
violence. They have an obli- 
gation to come forward with 
proposals that minimize the 
danger of reprisals. 

This obligation Is particu- 
larly heavy on the United 
Stales. For .one mailer in 
which we are all agreed is 
that, except for American 
'intervention, the war would 
have been over long ago. 


In pursuit of such sup- 
‘ port, .South Vietnam and the 
United States have launched 
the famous pacification pro- 
gram pushing out adminis- 
trative control from Saigon 
to the remote countryside, 
One feature of pacification 
is the so-called Phoenix pro- 

lion — suspected C o m m u- 
nisls. 


Tin: UPSHOT is a cycle- 
of violence. The more pacifi- 
cation’ spreads and the more 
bombing is conducted, the 
more the Communists aie 
prone to use terror tactics 
against South "Vietnamese^ 
officials, There has devel- 
oped a built-in mechanism 
for reprisal. 

Measuring respective guilt 
in meting out portions of 
blame within this cycle of 
action and reaction would 
defy the wisdom of Solo- ' 
moil. Perhaps all that can be 
said, in these circumstances, 
is that to talk about moral- 
ity is, on cither side, a 
shameful hoax. , 

But something can be 
done about the future. 

. Something can he done to 
limit the reprisals that have 
not yet taken place. 

The Communists have 
shown a consistent interest 
in such' damage-control ■ 
measures. Virtually all their 
peace packages contain 
some provision for prevent- 
ing reprisals. .When 1 was in 
Hanoi, Foreign -Minister 
Nguyen -Duy Trinh indicated 
the- North Vietnamese 
wanted to arrange a settle- 
ment in slow stages, put into 
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Bloodbath in Binhdinh. . . 

Hie public execution of an estimated 250 to 500 Saigon 
officials and others by Communist forces during their 
occupation of Binhdinh Province adds another sordid 
chapter to the bloody history of the Vietnam war. 

The executions, reported by allied intelligence officers 
and corroborated in on-the-spot interviews by a Times 
correspondent, expose once more the ruthless brutality 
which the Communists exhibited at Hue during their 1968 
Tet offensive. Such barbaric tactics serve to undermine 
the prospects for a political accommodation in South 
Vietnam — the kind of accommodation the Communists 
say they are seeking in Paris. J 

Binhdinh has also been a principal target of the in- 
famous “Phoenix’* program, under which South Viet- 
namese counterterror teams — recruited, organized, sup- 
plied and paid by the C.I.A. — have sought to “neutralize” 
Communist cadres throughout the country. According to 
testimony before a House subcommittee last year, 9,820 
civilian Communists were executed under this program 
in a fourteen-month period. 

Both sides have committed calculated atrocities in 
South Vietnam, over and beyond the indiscriminate 
slaughter that inevitably results from the massive Amer- 
ican bombing and Communist shelling that have dom- 
inated the latest round of fighting there. Bloody reprisals, 

. like those that followed the unsuccessful Communist 
coup in Indonesia seven years ago, are indeed a gruesome 
possibility for postwar Vietnam, no matter which side 
‘•wins.” But they can hardly be more terrible .than the 
bloodbath the Vietnamese are suffering each day that 
this brutal war continues. The sooner both sides move 
toward a negotiated settlement, the better the chances 
will be for a relatively bloodless reconciliation. 
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HATCH THE HEROES WITH THEIR ATR( CITIES : 

1. Adolf Eichmaniy-"""" ^ k. Bangla Desh bloodbath 

2 . Nelson Rockefeller . massacre at Wounded Knee 

3. William Westmoreland>-~^%s^\ v ^C, Project Phoenix. 

4. Yahyah .Khan — Attica 

5. George Custer^'^x' \. • 'E. Auschwitz 

6. The CIAx—-^ My Lai murders, etc. 

defoliation of Vietnam 

• ' the electronic battlefield 

f • . Conson tiger cages 


THE ATTACHED WAS ON THE BULLETIN BOARD OF 
THE DINING HALL AT SNARTHMORE COLLEGE ON 
9 JUNE. 
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By Wilfred Burchett 

Guardian Staff Correspondent 

Paris 

President Nixon’s advisor Henry Kissinger has visited 
Moscow, Peking and Paris in. search of — as Nixon always 
puts it: — a peaceful settlement to the war in South Vietnam 
and bearing "generous" offers of peace. 

He has had 13 private sessions with the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam’s delegation in Paris, but he has 
never deigned to talk with those primarily-concerned with 
the struggle in the South — represented in Paris by Nguyen 
Thi Binh, Foreign Minister of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam and head of 
its delegation in Paris. 

There ar.e undoubtedly elements of inale chauvinism in 
v this, but it is primarily the arrogance of the super-power 
psychology at the White House. An arrangement between 
“equals" with the other super-power, the Soviet Union 
could be tolerated. Next best would be a deal with People’s 
'China — at least a major power. But it was too humiliating 
to talk even with, the DRV. 

Each of Nixon’s negotiators in Paris, from Henry Cabot 
Lodge to William Porter, have exhausted the language of 
contempt to make this clear. As for the PRG, it was seen 
as far beneath the contempt of the U.S. 

It was with this in mind and due to the deliberate 
distortions of the PRG’s vietvs by Nixon and Kissinger that 
I put some questions to Nguyen Thi Binh: 

Are you prepared to meet with Kissinger or Some other 
competent U.S. negotiator and within the framework of 
the PRG’s 7-point peace plan discuss the following con- 
crete points: 

(1) The question of the safe withdrawal of the remaining 
60,000 U.S. troops in South Vietnam? 

(2) The question of the release of U.S. POWs in South 
Vietnam as well as the captured pilots held in the DRV? 

(3) Questions relating to President Nixon’s concern 
about the “imposition of a Communist regime in Saigon?" 

(4) Assure that there will not be a “long night of terror" 


continued. “However, I would like to clarify for American 
public opinion some of the points you have raised: 

“Regarding the complete withdrawal of U.S. troops in 
complete security. On Sept. 17, 1.970, in our 8-point peace 
plan, as on July 1, 1971 in our 7-point peace plan, we clearly 
tated that after the U.S. Tikes a definite date for the total 
vithdrawalof all U.S, military forces from-South Vietnam, 
he parties concerned could agree on necessary measures 
o guarantee the security of U.S. troops during their with- 
drawal. 

"Thus, if the list of soldiers and pilots captured, killed 
ind wounded gets continually longer this is precisely 
because Nixon has refused to fix a concrete date for total 
withdrawal, refuses to negotiate responsibility on the basis 
of our reasonable proposal and continues to utilize U.S.. 
troops and pilots in acts of war against our people. 

“Regarding the freeing of U.S. POWs. This problem has 
also been dealt with exhaustively in our peace initiative. If 
until this day captured U.S. military personnel have not 
been able to return to their homes and their number in- 
creases all the time,. this is also because Nixon refuses to 
fix a definite date for the total withdrawal of U.S. troops, 
refuses to discontinue his support for dictator Nguyen Van 
Thieu's clique and continues to wage war against our 
people. These captured military personnel are in fact 
prisoners of the policy of 'Vietnamization.' They are 
prisoners of Nixon and Thieu. If the U.S. had replied 
seriously to our 7-point peace plan, the POWs would long 
ago have returned to their families. 

.. “Regarding the political regime of South Vietnam. 
There never has been a question, for us of imposing on 
South Vietnam any sort of regime whatsoever other than 
one chosen by the South Vietnamese people. Still less do 
we wish to impose a communist regime as the . Nixon 
administration continues to maintain. On the contrary, it is 
the U.S. that stubbornly continues to impose on the South 
Vietnamese people the pro-American, anti-communist, 
belligerant, dictatorial and fascist regime of Thieu. . 


t S ° U i\Y‘ etn r “ NlX ° J a .. eXp f CSS f d May * ° r a Elections — with Thieu machinery 


"bloodbath” as he expressed it in his April 28 speech? 

-V Nguyen Thi Binh- answered with the following: 

“In order to deceive American and world public 
opinion, Nixon persists in repeating his lies and slanders, 
. trying to justify his new extremely grave acts of war. We 
have many times declared and we repeat once again that 
as evidence of o'ur good will and our sincere desire to 
arrive at a peaceful solution to the problem of South 
Vietnam, we are ready to engage in private conversation 
with U.S. representatives so they may still better un- 
derstand our peace proposals. We are ready to discuss all 
matters concerning a. solution. 


Nixon’s proposals about ‘new presidential elections’ in 
South Vietnam, while Thieu’s machinery of dictatorship 
remains means nothing other than a repetition of the one- 
man electoral farce of October last year. The National 
Liberation Front and the PRG have consistently ad- 
vocated the formation of a truly representative govern- 
ment in South Vietnam, which would be mandated to 
organize really free general elections in South Vietnam to 
commit a free choice of representatives of a political 
regime. In the light of the present realities in South 
Vietnam, such a government cannot be any other than one 
of national concord, comprising three dements as we have 
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' If the goal Of better "health 1 for all ' rehtly directed of Project Air War, a research 
Americans is to be achieved in our day, group in washlneton.nyj. He is editor of 

„ . , n,„ Voices From The Plain of Jars, to be pub- 

oi in ou childiens day, then tlie Con- lisllcci thls mon th by Harper and Row.) 

gross will have to show more concern foi <*au entrances to the North Vietnamese 
Federal health programs in the coming ports wU1 he min cd . . . united states 
fiscal year than the Nixon administration forces have been directed to take appropriate 


slonable and the less-gifted even more If the goal of better health for all 
so. It is therefore imperative that this Americans is to be achieved in our day, 
particular group have teachers with great or in our children’s day, then the Con- 
expertise, patience, and warm, reassuring , gress will have to show more concern for 
personalities. Mrs. Degason exemplifies Federal health programs in the coming 
these qualities to the finest degree. fiscal year than the Nixon administration 

Her city, State, and the children she has shown. It is a duty that cannot be measures within the internal and claimed 
has helped all owe her a great debt of ignored by the Members of the House. It territorial waters of ^North Vietnam ^to ^in- 
gratitude. . is our responsibility to the health and 

well-being of our people. 

FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAMS v — - 

speech of • '“PLEA. FOR NATIONAL REPENTANCE 

HON. CARL ALBERT HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 

OP OKLAHOMA OF NEW yoRK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES m THE nouSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May 10, 1972 Thursday, May 11, 1972 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr Speaker, the people Mrs ABZUG . Mr . Speaker, this morn- 
of the United States suie y ■ j ngi j W as privileged to receive a most elo- 

personal health of utmost impoitance qucn1 - «.pi ca f 0r National Repentance” 

ainong their many needs. over the inhuman terror we have wrought 

This is true in eteiy comci of the . Ac :„ nnhic ct-atmnent is 


is our responsibility to the health and 
well-being of our people. 


PLEA. FOR NATIONAL REPENTANCE 

HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 

OF NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 11, 1972 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
1 ing, I was privileged to receive a most elo- 
quent ‘‘Plea for National Repentance” 


. . . . . ,, , in Southeast Asia. This statement is 

country, from our smallest luial coin nu- being . c i rcU [ a t e d in petition form and 
nities to our lai gest '■ 1 ”dustnal cities, t be p rcsen ted to Congress at a later 

is true of rich Amencans as well as pi o date z jnc i ude y le item in the Record at 
Americans. It is Luc among ?_1 ag the conclusion of these remarks, 

our people It is even true of Democrats j am alao including - Wai . is p eace a 

and Republicans alike. paper on the President's latest escalation 

logetlici, we need to achieve the goa hy p rec} Branfman. Mr. Branfman, who 
of beRcr hfealtli throughout the lives of . g d j rcc t or 0 f p r0 j e ct Air War, is one of 
all tnc people of this Nation. the foremost experts on our air tactics 

Is the to a national health ensis. JTheie and wca p 01lry j n Indochina, and I com- 

ls ill, , , , , u , mend his paper to you. - 

What do we need to do about it? The articles follow: 

We need to work toward Preventive A PlEA roR Natk)nai .- Repenta * c . e and a 
health caie foi. all Amencans. We need petition to the congress or the united 
to train young men and women in the STATi . s 

many health professions-and wo need wheroaSi mllUons 0 f Vietnamese. Cam- 
to train them now, before the aheady bodlans- and Laotians have been maimed an<l 
serious shortages in health personnel be- uprooted from their homes and more than 
come critical. We need to advance the one-half million killed; 

knowledge of medicine through research whereas, more than 50,000 Americans have 
that is simultaneously broad and specific, been killed in Indo-Chlna and 300,000 have 
We need to make more health services - suffered casualties; 


available to more people. We need to re- 
duce the high costs of curing illness. We 
need to give extra support to those 
health-care institutions and training fa- 
•cilities that are in financial distress. 

On the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, these needs can be met only 
through .the authorized programs of the 


Whereas, the lauds and cities of Vietnam, 
.Cambodia, and Laos have been devastated by 
napalm, defoliants, bombs and all the vast 
arsenal of the automated air war; 

Whereas, the lives of United States prison- 
ers held by the North Vietnamese .are now 
threatened by the further escalation of the 
war; 

Whereas, the war waged by the United 


Department of. Heaith, Education, and States 111 Indo-Chlna wastes our human and 
Welfare. Yet with its proposed budget for materla } wsourecs and weakens our security 

fiscal year 1973 the Nixon administra- whereas, the United States armed forces 
Lon would let all too many of these needs continue to impose upon the people of viet- 
go unmet. 21 am the Thieu government dictatorship. 

President Nixon may have acknowl- thus depriving the Vietnamese people the in- 
edged a national health crisis in his pub- alienable right of freedom; 
lie speeches, but lie 1ms not taken it into Whereas, the peace of the whole world is 


terdict the delivery of any supplies. Rail and 
all other communications will be cut oil to 
the maximum extent possible. Air and naval 
strikes against military targets in North 
Vietnam will continue . . . You want peace. 

I want peace . . . and that Is why, my fel- 
low Americans, tonight I ask you for your 
support of this decision — a decision which 
has only one purpose — not to expand the 
war, not to escalate the war, but to end this 
war and to win the kind of peace that will 
last. With God’s help, with your support, we 
will accomplish that great goal.” — Richard 
Nixon, May 8, 1972. 

George Orwell predicted that the leaders 
of major powers would come to wage war 
by machine and call It peace; that they would 
annihilate distant and unseen societies from 
the air even as they constantly reiterated 
their earnest desires for peace at home. 

On May 8, 1972, Richard Nixon announced 
the most serious and dramatic set of esca- 
lations In the Indochina war, removing the 
last remaining restraints on automated war 
observed by his predecessor; at the same 
time, he used the terms “peace” or "ending 
the war” on 19 separate occasions in a 17- 
minute talk. 

lie didn't quite claim that “war is peace.” 
But then he did not have to. 

His speech was 011 c of the most striking 
attempts to rewrite history in recent mem-' 
ory. Virtually every sentence in It contra- 
dicted the written record, ranging from the 
writings of Lacouture and Fall, to the Pen- 
tagon and Kissinger papers, to today's news- 
papers. 

Two tons of bombs were exploding every 
CO seconds as he solemnly declared "I, too, 
want to end this war;” mines were being 
laid in and around Soviet vessels as he called 
upon, the Soviet Union not to “slide back into 
the dark shadows of a previous age.” 

It is as much In wonderment as dismay 
that one turns to an analysis of some of the 
more striking. distortions and outright false- 
hoods of this remarkable speech : 

I. INVASION — “FIVE WEEKS AGO,* ON EASTER 

WEEKEND, THE COMMtWIST ARMIES OE NORTH 

VIETNAM LAUNCHED A MASSIVE INVASION OF 

SOUTH VIETNAM” 

The very basis of the 1954 Geneva Settle- 
ment on Vietnam is that Viet Nam is one 
country. There is no reference' to a “South 
Vietnam.” The 17lh parallel, far from being 
an “international border” as the President 
claimed in his April 26 speech, was merely a 
temporary military demarcation line. Point 
6 of the Joint Declaration by the 9 powers 
guaranteeing the settlement specifically 


lull account in his budget recommenda- threatened by the recent escalation of the war 
tions. There is too little evidence in this py ^ he United States, including the mining of 


budget that the President ranks concern 
for health as highly as the general public 
does. 


Whereas, the peace of the whole world Is states that: “the military demarcation line 
reatened by the recent escalation of the war is provisional and should not I 11 any way be 
r the United States, Including the mining of interpreted as constituting a political or 
etnam har.bors, thus risking the beginning territorial boundary." This line was only in 


Vietnam har.bors, thus risking the beginning 
of World War III; 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States repent of our own complicity in this 


hi the proposed 1973 budget, health sin against the Providence of God and this 
manpower programs are severely cur- crime against humanity; and we call for a 


tailed. Grants for building or moderniz- national 
ing hospitals, community clinics, and We P et 
health schools are all but eliminated. States to 
Worthy programs to combat mental ill- ®! R T,® p i 
ness and alcoholism are not allowed to uccd f or 
grow'. Important health services, do- sanity ar 
signed to deliver adequate care to all foreign n 
Americans, arc hold in place or actually ernment. 
reduced, considering increased operat- 
ing costs and Federal pay raises. Most of 
the research institutes are given in- 
creases that amount to only half the an- (Note- 


national time of mourning and repentance. 

We petition the Congress of the United 
States to take Its proper responsibility for 
ending participation by the United States In 
the war in Indo-Chlna by cutting oft funds 
used for the prosecution of the war, that 
sanity and justice may be restored in the 
foreign relations of the United States gov- 


War Is Peace 
(By - Fred Branfman ) 

(Note. — Mr. Branfman spent 4 years In 


force for 300 days following July 21, 1954, 
and was meant merely to mark time until 
a 1956 election which would unite Viet Nam. 
When the Diem regime did not allow this 
election, the 17th parallel lost any legal, 
political, or moral meaning. The cancellation 
of the elections threw the issue of who would 
rule In Viet Nam back to the Vietnamese 
themselves. 

Z. ORIGINS “WE AMERICANS DID NOT CHOOSE 

TO RESORT TO WAR IT HAS BEEN FORCED UFON 

US” 

In fact, the United States did Indeed uni- 
laterally choose this war two decades ago, 
when the Truman Administration decided 
to pay % of the costs of the war for the 
French between 1950 and 1954. And tho 
Geneva Accords were barely signed when In 


nual inflation rate for health research, Laos, from 1907 through 1971. He is cur- August 1954, while Mr. Nixon was Vice- 
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nc of the most puzzling questions future 
historians will have to deal with is why the 
United States ever got involved in the con- 
; temporary struggle for Indochina that has 
been going on since 1945. Did the consid- 
• erations that determined the course of 
American foreign policy after World War II 
.make this involvement inevitable or could 
sit have been avoided in spite of the tensions 
'that arose after 1945 between the West and 
the so-called Communist bloc? On this point, 
opinions will probably always remain di- 
vided, but those who believe that no other 
. course could .have been chosen without dam- 
age to the West 'or the United States would 
do well to consider the following: 

(1) no Indochina war would have taken 
place if France had not insisted on reestab- 
lishing its control over Vietnam, Cambodia, 
'and Laos after these countries had gained in- 
dependence following the Japanese surrender 
in 1945; 

(2) it is questionable that the United 
States would ever have reached the point of 
even considering intervention in Vietnamese 
affairs, if it had refused from the beginning 
to support the reestablishment of French rule 
in Indochina. 

It is indeed one of the important conclu- 
sions of the Pentagon Papers “that the Tru- 
man Administration’s decision to give mili- 
tary aid to France in her colonial war against 
the Communist-led Vietminh ‘directly in- 
volved’ the United States in Vietnam and 
‘set’ the course of American policy.” 1 

Yet this decision was made only in 1950, 
after the victory of Communism in China 
and the recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s regime 
by the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
It would never have come about had it not 
been preceded by the decision made by the 
victorious Allies at the Potsdam Conference 
of July 17 to August 2, 1945, which gave 
the French not only a free hand but also 
Aided support for the reconquest of Indo- 
china. This Potsdam decision, supported only 
by the British under both Churchill and At- 
tlee, might Wkta, to 


Roosevelt had still been alive. It was op- 
posed by Nationalist China under Chiang 
Kai-shek and certainly not favored by Stalin. 

Vigorous American opposition to it would 
probably have led to the acceptance of 
Roosevelt’s concept of a United Nations 
Trusteeship for French Indochina as a first 
step toward full independence. 

Surprisingly on this crucial point the con- 
clusion of the Pentagon Papers is that Roose- 
velt “never made up his mind whether to 
support the French desire to reclaim their 
Indochinese colonies from the Japanese at 
the end of the war.” 2 In view of the forceful 
statements Roosevelt made against the re- 
turn of the French to Indochina to his Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and to his son 
Elliot, as reported in their memoirs, 8 this 
conclusion must be regarded as erroneous. 

There lias been much speculation about 
the question whether American massive mili- 
tary intervention in Vietnam might not have 
been avoided if President Kennedy had been 
alive. It is .unlikely that this question will 
ever be answered with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is probable' that Vietnam after 
1945 would have experienced a period of 
peaceful evolution toward, independence, un- 
der a regime not unlike that of Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, if Roosevelt had lived and succeeded 
in imposing his anticolonial solution for In- . 
dochina. Nor is it far-fetched to assume that 
Roosevelt would not have disregarded the 
appeals of Ho Chi Minh, in at least eight 
letters to Washington in 1945—46 for United 
States and United Nations intervention 
against French colonialism." 1 “There is no 
record . . . that any of these appeals were 
answered.” 6 Not until publication of the 
Pentagon Papers did the American public 
hear of the existence of these letters. 

Yet the Truman administration’s policy 
toward Vietnam remained ambivalent for at 
least the first three years of the Indochina 
war. On the one hand, the U.S. “fully rec- 
ognized France’s sovereign position,” as Sec- 
retary of State George Marshall said in a still 
secret State Department cablegram sent to 
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Duplicity on Vietnam 

The comments on "Nixon’s Peace Spec-- 
1 tacular” in the March Progressive were ex- 
cellent. It is a bit misleading, though, to 
emphasize that “virtually every Item in his 
plan had previously been proposed by the. 

United States, and all had previously been 
rejected by the other side.” The important 
point is not that the proposals have all 
been rejected in recent years: the impor- 
tant point is that nearly every item was 
acffpied —by Mo Chi Minlv, in I'l’.i. ]. 
is our steadfast I'lmal m observe that 
agreement that makes it difficult f,„ 

Vietnamese to believe ns now 

We now of fee tn repeat some fif rt,. 
promises which we haw )>• .- a > ;.> M . 
hut repeat them iti greatly v.i-aVond 
"under citrumstanees uhhh ntakc it,.,., 
".Worthless. 

The Vietnamese ate anilely an are. . 
even, though we like to foigri- th.it 
•inlet national agreements involving the 
.United Stales are made in' aniugle-.s by i|,„ 
activities of the CfA, whi< It 'operates in 
■complete distegatd of inlrmalional law, 
speeifir. treaties, declarations of ptinriplr 
or. tradition. In 1951, it .violated the 
Geneva accords as soon as (hey weir 
signed, hy smuggling in tons -of pmhihitrd 
military supplies, sabotaging North Viet- 
namese railways and bus lines, and limiting 
down those who had been piorninent in 
the struggle for Vietnamese iudeprndenre. 

At present, the GFA is placing major 
emphasis on “Operation Phoenix’ -- a pro- 
gram for subsidizing the assassination of 
individuals suspected of being part of “the 
Vjctcong infrastructure.” On July 1!), 1971, 
Willia m • E . Colby, who had directed the 
program for the CIA, testified that it had 
killed 20,5157 suspects since 1950, and that 
the program was being stepped up. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, we have managed to 
murder at least 30,000 Vietnamese by now. 

Since Vietnam is less than one-tenth the 
size of the United States, this is equivalent 
to slaughtering more than 300,000 Amcr- 
, icans, as far as political impact is con- 
cerned. Would Nixon really insist that the 
1972 election was a fair one if the Dem- 
ocrats were allowed to assassinate the 
300,000 most prominent Republicans be- 
fore November? 

William Palmer Taylor 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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' . \v a sxj i n 0) to Sr m — 

Author Seymour M. Hersh 
said an agent for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency 
misled the planners nf the 
1968 attack on My Lai by 
telling’ them they would; 
find a Viet Cong battalion 
there. The agent denied it. 

The assault units met 
only old men, women and 
children in the South Viet- 
namese village. Many 
were killed by the Ameri- 
can troops. 

Hcrsh, who won a Pul- 
jtzer’Ti'ize- for breaking 
the My Lai story, identi- 
fied the agent in a new 
book as Robert B. Ra ms- 
dell, now a private inves- 
tigator in Orlando, Flashy 

"Ramsdell refused to 
speak specifically about, 
the information he provid- 
ed Task Force Barker be- 
fore the My Lai 4 opera- 
tion, but acknowledged 
that his intelligence un- 
doubtedly was a factor in 
the planning for the mis- 
sion," Hersh wrote in 
"Cover-Up," published 
Sunday by Random 
House. 

. Denies Charges 

In a telephone interview, 
Ramsdell denied Hersh’s 
allegations and said that 
although he was working 
for the CIA in the My Lai 
area at the time of the kill- 
ings, he had nothing to do 
with intelligence reports 
to the Americans. 


Of his role in the CIA, 
Raiiisdell said. "My func- 
tion was with the Viet- 
namese. I had very little to 
do with the Americans." 

lie said that information' 
gathered by the South 
Vietnamese was at' times 
relayed to U.S. troops, but 
added that he doubted 
those reports could have 
become the basis for the 
misleading information 
fed to planners of the My 
Lai assault. ■ 

Viet Cong Sought y- 

In the ,Mv Lai courts-, 
marlial of Lt. William L, 
Calley Jr. and others, 
there was testimony that 
the attack was made in the 
belief the village was the 
home of the 48th Viet 
Cong. Battalion, -which pre- 
viously had inflicted hea- 
vy damage to American 
units. 

- The source of that belief 
was alluded to only as "in- 
telligence reports." 

Hcrsh said: "The link 
between Ramsdell and the 
poor intelligence for the 
March 16 operation was 
never explored by the 
Peers panel (the exhaus- 
tive Army investigation 
headed by Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liam R. Peers). For one 
thing, none of the high- 
ranking officers on it had 
any reason to suspect that 
Ramsdell was poorly in- 
formed about Vietnam." 

Ramsdell was sent into 
Q'uang Xgai Province, on' 
Feb. 4— 40. days before My 
Lai — to run "the. clandes- 
tine Operation Phoenix, 
ileiyh wrote. 
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By Jack Anderson 

■ Rep. Ogden Reid (RrN.Y.), 
whose forebears helped found 
the Republican Party 100 
years ago, has made a slashing 
attack on President Nixon 
that raises the possibility Reid 
will leave the party. 

Reid, a grandson of a 
| GOP vice presidential candi- 
date, accuses his. Nixon in a 
forthcoming article in Red- 
book of “utterly and com- 
pletely untrue statements" 
that; “distorted" the facts on 
Reid’s controversial day-care 
bill. 

Unlike mavericks like Rep. 
Pete McCloskey (R-Calif.), 
Reid’s Republican credentials 
are formidable. He was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Ambassa- 
dor to Israel, publisher-editor 
of the Republican New York 
Herald-Tribune’ ana a member 
of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
cabinet. 

Yet the vehemence of his at- 
tack on Mr. Nixon has inti- 
mates whispering that he may 
kick over a century of GOP 
blood lines nnd join the Demo- 
crats. 

Reid’s $2.1 billion bill to pro- 
vide day-care centers for work- 
ing mothers was sabotaged by 
the White House, then vetoed 
by the President after it 
passed the House. 

“In his veto message," 
writes Reid, President Nixon 
“so distorted the facts about 
the program as to leave the 
American public with a vague 
feeling that day care is some 


kind of Communist plot to 
snatch children from their 
parents, destroy the family 
and infiltrate the country with 
four-year-old revolutionaries." 

The President indulged in 
"fear tactics,” said Reid. “It is 
utterly and completely untrue 
that, as the President charges, 
day care under our bill would 
diminish parental authority." 

The congressman, generally 
as cool and sleek as a seal, 
said President Nixon killed 
day care to appease “his 
right-wing supporters.” Reid 
wrote passionately: 

“Presumably he finds such 
federal expenditures as $5 bil- 
lion annually on highways, 
$5.5 billion on farm subsidies, 
$3.5 billion on space explora- 
tion and $1.5 billion on civil 
works produce greater bene- 
fits for the country than help- 
ing our children grow into 
productive adults.” 

Foote: Reid gave some clue 
to his disaffection when he re- 
cently charged the Nixon ad- 
ministration, with allowing 347 
price increases while it was 
granting only 57 wage hikes. 
He also criticized the adminis- 
ration over its “Phoenix” plan 
in Vietnam for assassinating 1 
alleged Vietcong leaders. 

Pompidou-Brandt Fetid 
, An awkward confrontation 
between France’s President 
Georges Pompidou and West 
Germany’s Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, according to secret in- 
telligence reports, took place 
not long ago.in Paris. 


The Central Intelligence 1 
Agency reported that the talks 
“were outwardly friendly, but 
a tough position was taken 
on substantive issues and no 
significant agreements were 
made. 

“A heated exchange took 
place after the Brandt-Pompi- 
dou dinner,” states the secret 
report, “when (German) Eco- 
nomics and Finance State Sec- 
retary Johann Baptist Schoell- 
horn told Pompidou that 
France was profiting from and 
encouraging the inflation af- 
flicting other European coun- 
ries. 

“Schoellhorn went on to tell 
Pompidou that the FRG (Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany) 
was not in accord with this 
policy and was not about to as- 
sist France in its pursuit. 

“According to members of 
Brandt’s party, Brandt stood 
by and xzisibly enjoyed Pompi- 
dou’s discomfiture. Schoell- 
horn supported his accusa- 
tions with details which Pom- 
pidou was unable to refute. 

“T h e Brandt-Pompidou 
meeting got off to a bad start 
yrtien Pompidou opened the 
/proceedings by launching a 
strong attack on FRG Econom- 
ics and Finance Minister Karl 
Schiller’s economic policy, 
which Pompidou said benefit- 
ted only the U.S.” 

Public vs. Polluters 

A bipartisan band of House 
conservationists has rallied to 
pass a clean water package in- 
stead of the public works com- 


mittee bill that loosens federal 
pollution controls. 

The environmentalists, letf 
by Reps. John Dingell (D- 
Mich.), Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) 
and John Saylor (R-Pa.), would 
set 1981 as a “zero discharge 
goal” for water polluters. 

They want tougher federal 
controls and favor citizen 
court suits to block big pollu- 
ters. 

The showdown between the 
clean water men and the sup- 
porters of the public works 
bill is expected shortly, with a 
bitter floor fight almost cer- 
tain. 

Cuban Rebuff 

Red China’s invitation to 
the United States to play 
ping-pong began , what ' both 
countries hope will be an era 
of better feelings. 

But when a private film 
group in New York invited 
Cuban film directors to attend 
a festival for Cuban films, the 
(State Department huffily re- 
fused to let the Cubans enter 
the United States. 

Nazi Hunter 

Dr. Zoltan Deak, of New 
York City, died recently in the 
midst of helping us seek out 
ex-Nazi supporters in the 
councils of the GOP. The Hun- 
garian-American lapsed into a 
final coma moments after tell- 
ing his wife to urge us to keep 
up our work on the World 
War II right-wingers. 

c 1972, United Feature Syndicate 
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ported. Repair, the durability of which is 
uncertain, cost an average of $170. — $20 more 
than the average trade-in value of a 1965 
model 

Last Nov 16, after the safety agency made 
an initial finding of a safety defect, GM 
said it would send a voluntary safety-defect 
notification — but refused to bear the cost 
of correction. 

Starting Dec. 5 GM mailed out 756,000 
notifications. As of two weeks ago, Douglas 
Toms told a Senate Commerce Committee 
hearing, only 32,000 Corvairs had been taken 
to Chevrolet dealers for correction and re- 
pair. Some G8.000 letters were returned as 
undeliverable, 84,000 recipients said they 
were not Corvair owners, and 23,000 owners 
said they will not take their Corvairs in. 

Toms said be is favorably inclined to the 
Nelson-Mondale bill. The Commerce Depart- 
ment opposes it. 


INTELLIGENCE: OUT OF CONTROL 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
interesting, thought-provoking article 
entitled “GI Spying: Out of Control?” 
written by one of the better informed 
newspapermen on the subject of military 
matters, George C. Wilson, appeared in 
the Washington Post last Sunday. 

The article could well have been en- 
titled “Intelligence: Out of Control.” 

In a box adjacent to the article, Chair- 
man Ellendf.r, of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, is quoted as stating, “it 
is criminal” to spend so many billions of 
■ dollars to gather too much information 
for anybody to read; and I was glad to 
note that this. box also states that Rep- 
resentative Nedzi, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, is planning “a re- 
view of government intelligence opera- 
tions this year for the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee.” Such a review is long 
overdue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and two letters written to me by 
former members of the military who were 
involved in intelligence matters and who 
were .interviewed by Mr. Wilson in con- 
nection with the article be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1972] 
GI Spying: Out of Control? 

:(By George C. WUson) 

One night late In August, 1967, an Ameri- 
can submarine surfaced off the North Korean 
coast to launch a South Korean spy in, a 
rubber boat. His mission was to establish 
himself as a permanent resident In North 
Korea and send back coded observations to 
the South. 

Someone on the submarine watched the 
agent paddle toward the North Korean shore: 
Then the sub submerged out of sight again. 
The agent was heard from for only a brief 
period after landing In North Korea, presum- 
ably because he was captured. If he was In- 
deed captured, it was likely the North Ko- 
reans tortured him. 

Was that agent’s trip necessary? Did Con- 
gress at the time know that the United 
States was supporting hundreds of South 
Koreans spying missions against North 
Korea? And was this American Involvement 
part of the reason North Korea snatched the 
DSS Pueblo off Wonsan In 1968? 

Eight former Army intelligence agents who 
have been pondering these and related ques- 
tions since leaving the' service decided to 
apeak their mind In hopes of forcing re- 


forms — or at least some public dialogue. 
They argued In interviews with The Wash- 
ington Post that right now there is not 
enough public accountability for Army mili- 
tary intelligence operations overseas. The 
consequences, they said, range from wanton 
waste of life to gross inefficiency. 

While such specific charges cannot be prov- 
en by hearing only their side of the story, the 
former agents did show in their interviews 
that Army Intelligence operations overseas 
go far beyond the battlefield. Similar disclo- 
sures of the extent of domestic surveillance 
by the Army aroused wide public criticism In 
1970-71. 

“Some of the programs of Army Intelli- 
gence are morally outrageous,” said Robert 
J. Donia, 26, a former high school teacher 
who served as a sergeant in the Army’s mili- 
tary intelligence branch from 1969 to Janu- 
ary, 1972. He now attends the University of 
Michigan graduate school. 

"The scope of military Intelligence opera- 
tions should be a matter of public record.” 
(When queried by Tho Post, the Army re- 
fused to tell how much It Is spending now 
or has 6pent in the past on its military in- 
telligence activities.) 

Donia — limiting himself to completed oper- 
ations in hopes of staying within the bounds 
of security — said that "In the mid- to late 
1960s" there were 50 to 200 American-sup- 
ported Infiltration attempts from South to 
North Korea every year, with the submarine 
mission one of- the most dramatic. Most of 
them were across the demilitarized zone sepa- 
rating North and South Korea. 

Donia said the sources for those figures 
were the records he studied while attached 
to the 502d Military Intelligence Group In 
Seoul. The same records, he said, showed very 
few South Korean agents came back, 

“One operational plan that I saw,” said 
Donia in contending that the high-risk mis- 
sions seemed to have little military value, 
"called for the agent to Infiltrate through the 
DMZ. Once he got over the DMZ, which took 
him three or four days, he was to move to a 
headquarters element of a North Korean bat- 
talion; enter a BOQ (bachelor officers quar- 
ters) clandestinely; steal a North Korean ma- 
jor’s uniform, and return back across the 
DMZ.” 

Such missions, Donia said, were coordinated 
through the U.S. -Republic of Korea Com- 
bined Operations Group. He added that South 
Korean agents often were told to undertake 
such dangerous missions to clear themselves 
of suspicion of disloyalty or criminal charges. 

North Korea complained vociferously about 
such spying missions, both at Panmunjom 
and In radio broadcasts. In what the former 
Army agents believed was a response to these 
complaints, Gen. John H. Michael Is, com- 
mander of the U.S. Eighth Army headquar- 
tered In Seoul, suspended American support 
of such activities In August, 1970. According 
to an Army agent who just returned from 
Korea, that order has been lifted. But he said 
getting missions approved Is more difficult 
than In the Korean spying heyday of the mid- 
1960s. 

FREAKING A PROTEST 

James S. Sensenig, 23, of Lancaster, Pa., 
said he was dismayed to see the U.S. Army 
showing the same avid interest in the sur- 
veillance of civilians in South Korea as it had 
displayed under its own domestic surveillance 
program In the United States. Sensenig had 
served as a sergeant in the latter program be- 
fore working for the Eighth Army Intelligence 
Group In Korea in 1971. The difference, he 
said, was that the South Korean Army and 
CIA collected the information and turned 
much of It over to the U.S. Army. 

“I was shocked to see the U.S. Army rou- 
tinely collecting information on South Ko- 
rean students even though they posed no 
Imminent danger to the U.S. Army,” he said. 

“When the very first student voiced his 
anti-Korean government feelings — or anti- 



American for 

telligence) was right there getting lmorma- 
tlon from the ROK police," Sensenig said. 

The Eighth Army’s Military Intelligence 
Group also collected biographical data on 
South Korean politicians and kept track of 
their comings and goings, according to the 
former Army agents. 

Similarly, U.S. Army Intelligence-gather- 
ing in South Vietnam encompassed such 
domestic activities as anti-war groups. Keith 
W. Taylor, 25, also a graduate student at the 
University of Michigan, said he learned this 
to his horror while running a net of intelli- 
gence agents from his cover office (the door 
was labeled Economic Research Team) in 
Gladinh, Vietnam. Taylor’s outfit was tho 
525th Military Group. 5th Battalion. His lden- ■ 
tification there was GS-9 civilian working 
for the Army. 

Taylor, a sergeant fluent in Vietnamese, 
learned through his net in February, 1970, 
that a pacifist group headed by a woman 
Buddhist lawyer, Ngo Ba Thanh, was going 
to hold a meeting In Gladinh 10 days hence. 
He wrote up the report for his American com- 
mander, only to learn the information got 
into the hands of Saigon government riot 
police, who brutally smashed the meeting. 

Taylor saw no military threat to the U.S. 
Army not anybody else to justify the suppres- 
sion. Instead, ho saw the meeting as "a cry 
of anguish from the hearts of all these peo- 
ple whose lives had Just been totally de- 
stroyed by this war Just going on and on.” 
Taylor said he wrote no further reports on 
such protest groups. “I sympathized with 
these people completely," he said. 

"I really believed inside me that everything 
we were doing In Vietnam was wrong,” said 
Taylor of his service there from December, 
1970, to July, 1971. “And If you can speak 
of morality anymore, it was Immoral," 

He told of buying South Vietnamese spies 
who needed the money to live because the 
war had driven them from their farms and 
into the cities where they drifted as street 
people; of agents he knew who infiltrated the 
Vietcong bjit were found out and killed long 
after they had unsuccessfully asked to be 
rescued; of "Catch 22” type missions which 
both the American dispatcher and the South 
Vietnamese agent knew to be Just that. 

On that' last point, Taylor cited an agent 
sent to plant and activate a disguised radio 
beacon when Vietcong were sighted moving 
rockets through the countryside. American 
bombers, alerted by the radio beacon, would 
raid the spot. “The agent knew as well as we 
did that the bombers would drop their bombs 
before he could got away. The Job never came 
off.” 

South Vietnamese spies working In the 
countryside outside Saigon were paid be- 
tween 300 and 400 piasters by the Americans 
for every Item the Army military intelligence 
office deemed important enough to type up 
as a report. “I decided,” said Taylor, “since 
nobody read the reports we did get from the 
countryside, that I would publish all of them 
so the farmers working for us would get their 
money. That was my humanitarian contri- 
bution." 

If Taylor was against the war, found his 
Intelligence work immoral and so empa- 
thized with the Vietnamese people that he 
wants to spend the rest of his life teaching 
their history — why didn’t he quit his Army 
job on the spot? 

“I did my job in MI out of loyalty to my 
friends in the Army,” Taylor answered. “That 

Z as the one thing that bound me In.” 

Now that he Is out of the Army, Taylor 
ants to make amends somehow. In that 
sense, he and the other seven agents who be- 
spoke their fears are Vietnam war casualties 
of a special kind, looking for relief through 
expression. 

THE PHOENIX PROGRAM 

Of the eight former Army agents, four let 
their names be used, including one of the 
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Viet Prisoner-Rescue 
Unit to Be 



Fate of Secret Squad Parallels That of 
Other Clandestine Operations in S.E. Asia 


BY GEORGE McAKTIIUR . 

_ . Ttmei Stall Writer 

SAIGON— -A secret com- cuing a single American 
mand of American sol- prisoner held by the Viet 

diers specially tiaine g^tch a - small number of 

prisoner rescue raids in Sout h Vietnamese cap- 
hostile .territory is sched- - t j ves f rom jungle camps, 
uled to be disbanded some The unit had a parallel 
,, m e U* month. 

, According to an officer comman dos might 

long involved in clandes- be reauir?c} in addition to 
tine operations, the mme the crows of Air Force 

•will take fiom the US. rescue helicopters known 
command in South \iet- ag Jo „ Green Giants . if 
nam its last cloak-and-dag- any guch oper ation was 
ger outfit specifically eV g r moun t e d it has not 
honed to fight its way in been revealed. Some of fi- 
and oht of prisoner camps. ^ hint> however> that 
(The secret unit being some opera tions of this 
disbanded was trained for t y pe too k place. 

Vietnam, 6 & and Cam- . Not Many Captives 

bodia and not for such One reason the unit has 

spectaculars as the unsuc- few successes ,to its credit 
cessful raid on Son Tay in is that it was used sparing- 
North Vietnam in Novem- ly and under the strictest 
ber 1970.) ’ limitations. To avoid en- 

■■ , dangering the lives of any 

Scattered Around captives with "fishing ex- 

Though there are plenty peditions," special raids 
of toughly skilled Ameri- w ere ordered only when 
cans in Sbuth Vietnam to intelligence turned up 
mount such- raids if the hard and immediate 'infor- 
chance arises, they are mation on the location of 
scattered among many Viet Cong POW camps, 
units. There are also small Thus, while the unit had 
outfits — like Navy seal few successes . it could 
teams — available for such equally boast few failures 
things, but they are not j n the sense of botched or 
specifically trained and sloppy efforts. - 
kept in readiness for pris- The number of Ameri- 
oner rescue grabs. can captives in Viet Cong 

Consequently the stand- camps is also very small, 
down of the secret prison- Casualty figures list 463 
-er rescue group has stirred Americans missing in 
heated words within the South \ietnam. The L nit- 
headquarters of U.S. Gen. ed States claims 78 of 
Creighton W. Abrams. these were known from 
Abrams, who has an ill- var i ous sources to have 
concealed suspicion of the fceen aUve at the time o{ 
value of elite units super- 

imposed on the Army's reg- their capture and were 
ular structure, has repor- consequently listed as 
tedly resisted arguments W ar prisoners. Of these, 
to go lightly on the with- however, only 20. have 
drawal of such outfits. been acknow i e dged by 

ican .troops in 1963-66 it The justification for the 
has not succeeded in res- 


s p e cial prisoner - resci 
commando of a relative 
handful of men is there- 
fore small in (he face of 
the overall troop with- 
drawal demands — the U.S. 
force level is now 127,000 
men and the current goal 
is 69,000 by May 1. 

■ The withdrawal, 
however, underscores the 
unpublicized decline in all 
eland estine operations 
which has paralleled the 
pullout of regular troops. 

CIA Cutback 



sidiary unit known as 
B-57 Detachment precipi-j 
tated what became knowi 
as the Green Beret casej 
That case — which 
volved the execution of 
suspected double agent- 
blew the cover on how > 
tensive clandestine opera- 
tions had grown in South 
Vietnam. It also caused a 
number of heads to roll 
within the U.S. establish- 
ment and resulted in a 
general hunkering down 
of cloak-and-dagger types. 


This actually began/ Military spokesmen say 


about 1969 when the Cen-/ that a number of SOG per- 
tral Intelligence Agency sonnel have been drib- 
began to s h a r p 1 y trim 


its involvement in 
many programs. Part of 
this was caused, by 
Abrams, who disliked hav- 
ing Army types under CIA 
command as was the case 
in several areas. At any 
rate, the CIA began to 
withdraw provincial 
agepts from the Phoenix 
program — aimed at root- 


ing out and killing Viet 


Cong 


'Phantom govern- 
ment’ officials— and quit 
funding (and controlling) 
such programs as the 
training school at Vur.g 
Tau which turned out 
government Revolutiona- 
ry Development cadre. 

Though the CIA's tenta- 
cles still reach all the sen- 
sitive areas of control in 
South Vietnam, the em- 
phasis now is less 
"operational’ areas 
more on pure intelligence 
gathering. 

Paralleling the CIA's .ap- 
preciably lower silhouette, 
the Green Beret troopers 
of the 5th Special Forces 
Group were pulled out a 
year ago — their clandes- 
tine operations being ab- 
sorbed by an outfit known 
as SOG — the Studies and 
Observations Group. SOG 
is a cloak-and-dagger 


bling out for several 
iuonins. its luture will 
probably be sharply di- 
minished within the next 
several months when the 
troop withdrawal program 
enters its final phase. 

Paralleling these de-.. 
dines in the "secret war* 
is the increased use of sen- 
sors and computers re- 
quiring fewer men in the 
field and more brainpower 
at headquarters. 

Long-range patrols into 
Cambodia, Laos and even 
North Vietnam have been 
virtually eliminated by 
the seeding of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail with electronic 
sensors. Much of the ccm- 
on .puterized analysis on the 
and readouts from these sen- 
sors is now done from a se- 
cret Air Force establish- 
ment in Thailand and not 
in South Vietnam (though 
the results are still chan- 
neled into 7th Air Force 
headquarters at Tan Son 
Nhut where the air. war 
-<K-r.tinues to be run). 

While clandestine oper- 
ations on the ground have 
lessened, the Air Force 
has also cut the number of 


grabbag at Abrams' head- p ianes that were part of 
quarters, incorporating a the "secret war. 11 These 
dozen or so outfits which planes were in conglomer- 
do everything from super- a te outfits. known as spe- 
secret long-range patrols cial operations squadrons, 
to analyzing . documents They included everything 
and interrogating top- from helicopters for drop- 
ping penetration agents to 
r a dio -nacked executive 


rank prisoners.. 

Less Visible 


a"re 
today 


kO 

Jet 

than 


they', were a 


jets equipped to pick up 

R0010001 70001&§m 

agents deep in enemy 
land. The squadrons also 
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Chomsky: 
Viet war 


9 Feb 1972 


source of 

\ : 

cheap 

labor 


market 


for U.S, 


By BILL MORLOCK 


The war in Vietnam is being 
waged to provide the American 
corporate structure and its junior 
partner, Japan, with a cheap 
imperialistic labor market, Noam 
Chomsky, professor of linguistics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, said at the Honeywell 
Project’s corporate war crimes 
investigation Monday. 

“Corporations' have found it 
lucrative to build factories over- 
seas where the labor is cheap and 
pollution control is not necessary,” 
Chomsky told the audience of 
about 400 at Newman Center. 
“Overseas overhead is low 
because of cheap labor and this 
results in high profit return to this 
country,” he added. 

Chomsky said the top 80 
American corporations had such a 
large international investment that 
they derived nearly 50 percent of 
their total profit from overseas. 

“Workers in South Korea work 
six days a week for American 
corporations,” Chomsky said. 
“Women are paid li cents an hour 
and men 17 cents.”. 

Corporations use. the cheap 
foreign labor to build components 
which are exported and the 
finished product is assembled in 
the United States, he said. 

“Harvard economist Arthur 
Smithies reported to the Institute 
of Defense Analysis that in 10 years 

development,” Chomsky said. 


“Smithies’ report says that the war 
has contributed to the necessary 
infrastructure with the harbors, 
airfields and urbanization created 
by the military,” he added. 

Other features of Smithies’ 
report were: the denial of foreign 
investment other than American 
for Vietnamese redevelopment; 
the principal investment by the 
Americans will be the most im- 
portant factor in the speed of 
Vietnamese development; and 
social welfare in Vietnam must be 
avoided because it will cause an 
increase in wages, Chomsky said. 

“Lacking the genius of Japan,” 
he said, quoting Smithies, 
“Vietnam must look outside her 
own sources for development.” 


Japan also views Southeast Asia 
as a potential labor market that 
can be shared with the United 
States, Chomsky said. 


“The Japanese press says the 
conflict in Vietnam has yielded to 
positive influences,” Chomsky 
said. “The press said that the war 
had created a talented labor 
market of construction workers in 
many fields— bridge construction, 
building construction and the like. 
Their talents have been acquired 
by working on construction 
projects for the U.S. military.” 

Both the U.S. and Japanese labor 
markets are becoming expensive, 
Chomsky said. Corporations find 
more profit in making their 
products or component parts in a 
cheap labor market and importing 
them than building them here in an 
expensive one at home, he added. 

“This creates a surplus of labor 
population in the U.S.,” he said. 
“What do you do with the surplus? 
Put it on welfare, though that isn’t 
a good alternative.” 

Imperialistic exploitation not 
only creates a problem with sur- 
plus “in home labor forces.” it 
requires a military force which 
will control the dominated nations, 
he said. 

“This is an odd war for an im- 
perialistic nation because it uses 
conscripts from its own 
population,” Chomsky said. “Most 
countries, like the French before 
us, relied heavily on mercenary 
forces. France, for instance, 
maintained control of Indochina 
with only 50,000 troops,” he added. 

To change Vietnam so it will suit 
, U.S. xoimprate neecls. _ will 

loag^siSf01iitO^{O4u 

Vietnamese political structure 
Chomskv said. 



"Operation Phoenix, a Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) project, 
has already neutralized 42 percent 
of the South Vietnamese opposition 
by assasination,” he said. 
“Phoenix also maintains a policy 
of torture and police repression to 
control the political structure of 
the nation,” he added. 

The military has succeeded in 
destroying the fabric of Viet- 
namese' society by relocating the 
rural population so that now 80 
percent of the nation is urbanized, 
Chomsky said. 

“The Asian Development Bank 
report projects that by 1973 the 
Viet Cong opposition will have been 
reduced to a police problem,” he 
said. “And by 1975 only 25,000 
troops will be needed for control 
and they will remain there in- 
definitely,” he said. 

American troops are being with- 
drawn and replacing them is a new 
automated air war which will 
serve to control Indochina and 
promote the welfare of supporting 
corporations, Arthur Kanegis, 
spokesman for the National Action 
Research on the Military 
Industrial Complex, said. 


“Far from winding down, the 
war is only being made less 
visible,” Kanegis said. “Instead of 
a ground war with American 
troops and casualties, it is an 
automated air war with American 
planes and bombs.” 


General William Westmoreland 
told a military-industrialist 
gathering in October 1969 there 
were three reasons for the 
“change-over” to automatic 
warfare, Kanegis said. 


“In the words of Westmoreland, 
the American people are 
questioning the role of the Army 
more thanwer before,” he said. 
“Secondly, ‘the trust and con- 
fidence that have traditionally 
motivated the soldier are being 
questioned.’ Thirdly, according to 
Westmoreland, ‘the U.S. faces an 
elusive and cunning enemy that 
has made the U.S. Army almost a 
giant without eyes.’ ” 


Westmoreland said that the only 
alternative was to replace the man 
with a machine wherever possible, 
Kanegis said. 


'cmtuv . 

he said. “First, electronic sensors, 
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THE CIA: A VISIBLE GOVERNMENT IN INDOC HINA 

Fred Branfman and Steve Cohn • 

New 

■ "The ClA may or may not be an invisible government here at home . . . but to those 

close to the war it is one of the most visible - and important - governments in 
Indo-China today." 


As American soldiers are withdrawn from Indochina, 
the role of the Central Intelligence Agency (C.I.A.) 
is increasing. The C.I.A. may or may not be an in- 
visible government here at home. * But" to those close 
to the war, it is one of the most visible — and Im- 
portant — governments in Indochina today. 

CIA Secret Army 

As we shall explain further in weeks to come, the . 
C.I.A.'s budget in Laos and Cambodia exceeds those of 
the Laotian and Cambodian Governments by 20 or 30 to 
1; the C.I.A. recruits, supplies, and directs a poly- 
glot "Secret Army" of 100,000 men that does most of 
the front-line fighting in these two nations; C.I.A. 
photo interpreters and intelligence operatives con- 
trol targetting, the most important part of the air 
war; C.I.A. political, operatives are the main day- 
to-day intermediaries between the U.S. Government 
and local Lao and Cambodian politicians and generals. 

And, o,f course, normal espionage, sabotage, as- 
sassination, and extortion the C.I.A.'s standard 
fare" anywhere — continue as usual (see Pentagon Pa- 
pers memos No. 15 and No. 22 for Colonel Lansdale's 
descriptions of such activities as long as 10 and 20 
years ago.) 

In South Viet Nam, the C.I.A. role is also ris- 
ing. The "pacification" program has taken on 
greater importance under Richard Nixon, and this of 
course is under the direct control of the C.I.A. 
through the deputy ambassador for pacification, al- 
ways a C.I.A. man. 

Phoenix Project 

The key aspect of pacification is the Phoenix 
Project, an admitted program of murder and torture 
of civilians suspected to be working for the National 
Liberation Front. Since Phoenix's inception, it 
openly admitted that the C.I.A. has killed and ab- 
ducted more civilians than even the U.S, Government 
claims have been similarly mistreated by "Viet Cong 
terrorists" (see accompanying chart). 

In discussing the role of the C.I.A. in Indochina 
today, let us note, at the outset that this is not an 
aberration; the C.I.A. devotes most of its budget 

..(Reprinted from the American Report.: Review of 
■'Religion and American Power, Vol. 2, No. 11, Dec. 

10, 1971, published by Clergy and Laymen Concerned, 
a non-profit national committee, 637 West 125 St. , 

New York, N.Y. 10027) 


and personnel to waging political and military war- 
fare in all corners of the globe, with only a small 
percentage going into strict intelligence-gathering. 

Carefully Cultivated Myth 

This is not generally known, of course, for one 
of the most carefully cultivated myths in America 
today is that the C.I.A.'s main job is to prepare 
intelligence estimates for the President — the only 
job it is legally mandated to perform. 

Whether in a recent Newsweek oover story on 
C.I.A. chief Richard Helms, or in a speech by 
Helms himself to an association of newspaper edi- 
tors earlier this year, the theme is constantly re- 
peated that the C.I.A. 's major role is merely to 
provide estimates of things such as Russian missile 
strength or morale in North ,Viet Nam. 

In fact, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Highly informed sources reveal that of 18,000 
people employed directly by the C.I.A, today, no 
more than 2,000 are actually involved in intelligence 
gathering and analysis. The vast majority are en- 
gaged in C.I.A. covert operations stretching from 
Bolivia to the Congo to Iran to Viet Nam. 

Four Major Divisions 

The C.I.A. is divided into four major divisions: 

(1) The DIRECTORATE OF PLANS (cover name for the 
division of covert operations or clandestine 
services) — 6,000 people; 

(2-) The DIRECTORATE OF SUPPORT (the division pro- 
viding logistics support to the Directorate 
of Plans) — 6,000 people; 

(3) The DIRECTORATE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY — 
4.000 people; 

(4) The DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE — 2,000 
people. 

Thus fully two thirds of the C.I.A.'s direct- 
hire employees — and a far higher percentage of its 
estimated two- to six-billion dollar budget — go 
• to waging political and/or military warfare. 
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Cables Show. Doubletalk on VC 



J 


By Jack Anderson 

The secret cables from Sai- 
gon show that U.S. officials 
have been talking out of both 
sides of their mouths about 
their campaign to wipe out the 
Vietcong infrastructure. 

The idea was to kill, capture 
or convert the key people who 
operate the Vietcong ■ under- 
ground inside South Vietnam. 
This grim missionary effort is j 
known delicately as Operation! 
Phoenix, named after a mythi-| 
cal bird which rises from its 
own ashes. i 

But the Phoenix program,' 
according to the classified! 
c.able traffic, hasn’t gotten off 
the ground. Ellsworth Bunker, j 
the American Ambassador in j 
Saigon, has reported to Secre-i 
tary of State Bill Rogers that! 
the operation “has not ap- 1 
peared to have significantly j 
weakened” the Vietcong in- j 
frastructure. 

Bunker’s cable is dated Aug. 
30, 1971. The date is signifi-| 
cant. For a few days earlier,! 
Ambassador William Colby 
and Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary G. Warren Nutter made 
public statements saying ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Colby, who headed the paci- 
fication program in Vietnam, 
testified on July 19 before the 
House Foreign Operations 
subcommittee. Suave and sol- 
emn as an undertaker, he 
praised the Phoenix program. 


It "has reduced the power of 
the VCI (Vietcong Infrastruc- 
ture), he said, and “is an es- 
sential part of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam’s defense." 
American support, he de- 
clared, “is fully'.warranted.” 

The VCI, he said, “operates 
under considerable limita- 
tions” and has been reduced 
in some, areas "to skeleton sta- 
tus.” As statistical evidence, 
he reported that 9,331 VCI 
were “neutralized during the 
first five months of 1971. This I 


included 3,650 killed, 
said. 

Secret Reports 

Bunker's secret Aug. 30 
cable, however, tells a dismay- 
ingly different story. Although 
the Phoenix program “rou- 


300 people. This has appar- 
ently been adequate to keep 
the VCI viable and enable 
them to make their presence 
felt.” 

A few weeks before Colby 
bragged to Congress about the 
success of the Phoenix pro- 
gram, his top aide in Gia Dinh 
province, David MeKillop, re- 
ported grimly: “We have not 
scratched the surface of the 
Urban VCI network of the 
Shadow Supply System.” 

In a confidential report 


he ! from Binh Duong province, Lt. 
Col. Gerald Chikalla informed 
Colby that Operation Phoenix 
•vas killing off the little fish 
but missing the sharks. 

“There has developed the 
tendency to place more inv 
portance on volume rather 


tinelv exceeds its goals of neu-ithan on quality neutraliza- 

1 tions,” reported Chikalla. 
“Much of this can be attrib- 


tralizations (deaths and ar- 
rests),” confided Bunker, it 


has not appeared to have sig-' tiled to U.S. guidance and in- 
nificantly weakened the VCI.":fluence and Quotas.” 

Giving the classified statis-j Another reason for Phoe- 
tlcs on VCI strength, he re- nix’s failure was the unwilling- 
ported: “June strength ' (of) ness of the Vietnamese to turn 
61,994 was down 341 from i in their sons and fathers to 
May. The drop in strength for! the Saigon government. As Lt. 
the' first half of 1971 is about; Col. Jack Cantrell put it in a 
10 per cent. Even if this figure classified report from Binh 
is reliable, it is not a signifi- j Tuy province: 
cant decrease in view of the j “The major reasons for lack 
urgent GVN (Government . of ' 0 f success include: (a) The in- 
Vietnam) efforts directed herent distaste of the people 
iagainst the VCI in 1971. to indict (inform on) relatives, 

“Sixty thousand members of i friends or personnel with po- 
an underground organization j litical implications. . . (Phoe- 
in a population of 18 million! nix) is a U.S.' innovation that 
represents one VCI for each i has been bought officially by 


the Vietnamese but which 
does not get the priority atten- 
tion in action at any level that 
it gets on paper.” 

Similar admissions of fail- 
ure came from Lt. Col. Gerald 
Bartlett in Hau Nghia prov- 
ince. 

Yet Colby suppressed these 
unfavorable reports and gave 
Congress a fabricated, favora-. 
ble account of the Phoenix 
rrograni. He was supported by 
the Pentagon's G. Warren Nut- 
ter. who wrote a similarly 
glowing letter about Opera- 
tion Phoenix to House Foreign 
Affairs Chairman Thomas 
Morgan (D-Pa.) on Aug. 2L 

Once again, we have caught 
government officials in a fla- 
grant deception. They twisted 
the facts, apparently, in order 
to win congressional support. 

Gift from Agnew 

Vice President Agnew is a 
man often accused of a lack of 
sympathy for- the black and 
the poor. But you’d have a 
hard time convincing Ray 
May, the rugged outside line- 
backer of the Baltimore Colts. 

May has adopted three 
teen-aged black youths and 
plans to convert his Kansas 
ranch into a home for disad- 
vantaged city boys. 

Not long ago, May received 
a handwritten note from the 
Vice President. “Ray, congrat- 
ulations,” it said. “Perhaps 
this will help a little.” En- 
closed was a crisp $100 bill. 

Bell-McClure Syndicate 
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Q. Is there any agency of the U.S. Government which 
f has been authorized to include political assassination 
jin its practices ? — M. Wilson, Austin, Tex. 

; A. The one U.S. agency which uses political assassi- 
I nation as a weapon is the Central Intelligence , 
i Agency. Many of its men in Vietnam have assassi- 
nated civilian Communists in an effort to destroy the 
' Vie.tcong infrastructure. Operation Phoenix run by / 
•the CIA established a new high for U.S. political ' 
assassinations in Vietnam, largely in response to 
enemy terrorist tactics which also include assassina- 
tion, kidnapping, terrorism of all sorts. j 
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The Rope Dancer 
by Victor Marchetti. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 361 pp., $6.95 


Richard J. Barnet 


I 


In late November the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency conducted a series of 
“senior seminars” so that some of its 
important bureaucrats could consider 
its public image. I was invited to 
attend one session and to give my 
views on the proper role of the 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate 
activities were limited to studying 
newspapers and published statistics, 
listening to the radio, thinking about 
the world, interpreting data of recon- 
naissance satellites, and occasionally 


adventurer has passed in the American 
spy business; the bureaucratic age of 
Richard C. Helms and his gray spe- 
cialists has settled in.” I began to have 
an uneasy feeling that Newsweek ’ s 
article was a cover story in .more than 
one sense. 

It has always been difficult to 
analyze organizations that engage in 
false advertising a'bout themselves. Part 
of the responsibility of the CIA is to 


publishing the names of foreign spies. I 
had been led by conversations with a 
number of CIA officials to believe that 
they were thinking along the same 
lines. One CIA man after another 
eagerly joined the discussion to assure 
me that the days of the flamboyant 
covert operations were over. The 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who 
stayed to mastermind operations in 
Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- 
where— Allen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert 
Amory, Desmond Fitzgerald— had died 
or departed. 

In their place, I was assured, was a 
small army of professionals devoted to 
preparing intelligence “estimates” for 
the President and collecting informa- 
tion the clean, modern way, mostly 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would now 
be as much a museum piece as Mata 
"Hari. (There are about 18,000 em- 
ployees in the CIA and 200,000 in the 
entire “intelligence community” itself. 
The cost of maintaining them is some- 
where between $5 billion and $6 
billion annually. The employment 
figures do not include foreign agents or 
mercenaries, such as the CIA’s 100, 000- 
man hired army in Laos.) 

A week after my visit to the “senior 
seminar” Newsweek ran a long story 
/>n “the new espionage” with a picture 
of CIA Director Richard Helms on the 
cover. The reporters clearly had spoken 
to some of the same people I had. As 
Newsweek said, me.gmdy.Ar 


spread confusion about its own work. 

The world of Richard Helms and his 
“specialists” does indeed differ from 
that of Allen Dulles. Intelligence organ- 
izations, in spite of their predilection 
for what English judges used to call 
“frolics of their own,” are servants of 
policy. When policy changes, they 
must eventually change too, although 
because of the atmosphere of secrecy 
and deception in which they operate, ove 
such changes are exceptionally hard to vie 
control. To understand the “new Agi 
espionage” one must see it as part of im; 
the Nixon Doctrine which, in. essence, rp 
is a global strategy for maintaining US lh 
power and influence without overtly reo 
involving the nation in another ground Hei 
war. nev 

But we cannot comprehend recent hge 
developments in the “intelligence com- nei 
munity” without understanding what fur 
Mr. Helms and his employees actually Prt 
do. In a speech before the National me 
Press Club, the director discouragedi/^ 
journalists from making the attempt. 
“You’ve just got to trust us. We are 
honorable men.” The same speech is 
made each year to the small but 
growing number of senators who want 
a closer check on the CIA. In asking, 
on November 10, for a “Select Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of United 
States Activities Abroad to oversee 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
noted that “the subcommittee having 
oversight of the Central Intelligence j 
Agency has not met once this year.” t 
Symington, a former Secretary of c 
the Air Force and veteran member of i 
the Armed Services Committee, has < 
also said that “there is no federal 
agency in our government whose activ- 
ities receive less scrutiny and control 
than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after 
Symington spoke. Senator Alien J. 
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~ VIETNAM-CAMBODIA \ 

President Nixon was busy stepping up the wad" 
last week, sending Asian client troops into battle‘ s 
on three fronts. Inside Cambodia about 20, COO 
Phnom Penh troops ware thoroughly defeated; 
on the Cambodia -Vietnam border some 25,000 
Saigon soldiers couldn't find the "enemy" alleged 
to be operating there; and in South Vietnam . 
some 1 5, COO Saigon troops wore sent into the . 
Central Highlands on Nov. 27. Reports of the 
drive were not published until several days after 
it occurred and a week afterward there was still 
no word on its results. (Under new press fules put 
into effect Nov. 30 in Saigon, no news of the war . 
may be published unless it is released by high 
U.S. -Saigon officials or their spokesmen.)..., 
American pilots reported last week that for the 
first time since 1955, North Vietnamese MIG 
fighter planes fired air-to-air missiles at U.S. B-52 
bombers. The pilots' report- not confirmed by 

G I TOLL: 359,437 . 

The following casualty figures for Indo- 
china are based on U.S. government statis- 
tics, They are lower than U.S. casualties 
reported by the liberation forces, Figures 
are from Jan. 1, 19S1 to Nov. 27, 1971. 
Figures in parentheses arc for the weak Nov. 

20 to Nov. 27. Kiljed: 45,613 (9); '^on- 
combat" deaths: 9954 (7); Wounded: 

. 302,283 (78); Missing, captured: 1617. 


of tire commando teams in the field have become 
afraid their activities might bring down on them 
the kind of prosecution that convicted l.t. 
William C 3 lley in the massacre of civilians at 
Mylai." The "Seals' "work included support of ! 
the CIA's infamous "Phoenix” program. A sign ! 
posted by tire Souls' at one of their bases on the - 
Mekong Delta said: "People who kill for money 
are professionals. People who kill for fun are 
sadists. People who kill for money and fun are 
Seals."... .At a meeting of the China-Cambodia 
Friendship Association in Peking Nov. 9 , 13 th 
anniversary of the independence of the Kingdom 
of Cambodia, a report on the excellent buttle 
situation and high morale of the liberation forces 
was made by long Sary, special envoy of the 
Cambodian government in exile, l ie said, "Under 
the leadership of the National United Front of 
Ombodia. . .our people are determined to unite 
on a wide scale, wage resolute struggle, overcome 
all difficulties and hardships, win ’ more, and 
greater victories, make no compromise or retreat, 
wipe out the enemy, smash the enemy's espion- 
age activities and psychological warfare end' 
defend the liberated areas. Imbued with firm 
revolutionary optimism, the Cambodian people 
and the people's armed forces of national libera- 
tion are confident of the inevitable defeat of U.S. 
imperialism and its running dogs, the Lon Nol- 
Sirik Matak-Son Ngoc Thanh traitorous clique." 






th(5 U.S. command— said North Vietnamese Rus- 
sian- and Chinese-built MIGs had made about 10 
passes in the last two weeks at U.S. bombers 
flying over Laos. Said a senior pilot in Saigon in 
an interview with the New York Timas, "I'd "say 
the MIGs represent a serious new threat, nol^a 
potential threat but a real one.". . . .With Indo- 
chinese doing all the' fighting, U.S. troop witlv 
drawals are continuing. By Nov. 30 there wore 
182y!00 GIs in Southeast' Asia. The' Inst of the 
Navy's "Seals" are also leaving Vietnam. The 
operations of this special unit were stopped, 
according to the Times, "because some members 
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Washifpj T C i e P OSn0 ! : But considering the lm- These reports, along with province and police officials 
‘SATrnv n ° rC ^" r '‘ ce portance attached to Phoe- Ihe cloak and dagger aura of misuse their authority to 
^5:°P'..P ec - U - The .mx as recently as a year ago CIA involvement and spe- sctUc grievances and inno- 

nt people are jailed or 


Phoenix program, devised 
four years ago by the CIA 
as the way to wipe out the 
Vietcong’s political infra- 
structure, remains today one 
of the most notable failures 
of (he war. 

This is the view expressed 
by many senior members of 
the U.S. establishment here, 
sometimes in the boldest 
possible terms. “It's a lousy 
.failure,” one top-echelon 
American said loudly at a 
reception the other night. 

Despite the recognized im- 
portance to the Saigon gov- 
ernment's future of elimi- 
nating the Vietcong’s clan- 
destine poltical apparatus, it 
is apparently no longer con- 
sidered an achievable goal. 

The Vietcong infrastruc- 
ture consists of enemy 
agents responsible for re- 
cruiting, collecting taxes, 
spreading propaganda, infil- 
trating legitimate groups 
and generally undermining 
government influence. The 
cadre of about 70,000 called 
VCIs are homegrown and 
deeply rooted. 

• . This summer the U.S. and 
South Vietnamese officials 
decided to offer bounties as 
high as $11,000 for high- 
ranking VCIs. The plan was 
never carried out, sources 
said, because it was realized 
that it wouldn’t work. 

.. “The < Vietnamese are 
never going to turn their 
own people in,” said an 
■American with many years 


- J ^ J >-111 _ . . v uuu ope.' 

and the fact that only a few cially trained and paid Vict- 
hundred Americans were in- namese agents known as 
volved even at the peak, the PRU (provincial reconnaiss- 
pullout at this stage is seen ance units), gave the pro-' 
by many observers as an ad- gram a sinister reputation 
mission that there is simply that overshadowed its con- 
very little more that can be tinning inability to accom- 
done. • plish the job it had been as- 

"The military didn’t know signed. 

to advise the program "The most important 


how 

and the Vietnamese didn’t thing about Phoenix,” one 
want to learn,” said an Amer- official commented early in 
lean . civilian who has . 197 °, "is that it is not work- 
watched Phoenix closely. ing." 

Official Vietnamization Reason For Trouble . 

figures show that about „ , , „ „ 

20,000 agents are “neutral-, , leason frequently of- sergeant had .acted on his 
ized” (killed captured or . e r for Xenix’s troubles own without authority and 
rallied to the government f lt , involves an ex- would , be tried later. 

Rut AmpH- f ra ordinarily complex mesh- How many of these inci 


Averse. 

J In Angiang, the country’s 
most pacified province, a 
man was recently trun- 
cheoned to death before it 
was discovered that be had 
been picked lip by mistake. 
The killer was an enlisted 
man in the militia assigned 
to the local intelligence 
unit. . 

The case, was reported in 
the Vietnamese press and 
informed U.S. sources said a 


side) each year. But.Ameri 
cans acknowledge that prac 
tically all of this probably 


inflated figure were low- ' i . c 1 . 1 ' t namcse , military, para 
hnmliM nn . nil J ,tal 7 and civilian groups 


level village and hamlet op- 
eratives and she basic lead- 
ership still remains. 

A very small percentage 
ol even these are killed 'or 
captured because 


Leadership is nominally 
vested in the national polio? 
and its elite special branch. 
In fact, the military often’ 
Pbneniv P rc dominates. The interest 
intelligence ferreted them . and p ?«™ality ° r thc P.rov- 

r? {heir , pr5nci - 

that persons rounded up in alde * are als0 lnsl ™men- 

routine military operations , 

are subsequently listed as , , , 1 , gIeaned 

■ Y Cls 1 * from a variety of sources. 

“StaficHes deluding armed sources 

every one neutralization of development’ 1 cadre' 0 "and 

Province wrote recently. Raids are cntrusted to u 

bv iff X v k , n ° Wn pl ' 0pel ' ly PRU, . the CfA-sponsorcd 

Pbunnl Moan" na - me squads who are the action 

huon a Hoan 0 — all-seeing arm of Phoenix. Sometimes 

bird) has been in trouble militia units and the police 

the start. It was drawn ? 1- 9. a ^ so involved. American 


ing of information and per- dents go undiscovered is 
sonnel from any number of anybody’s guess. “This is an 
para- undisciplined country at 
war,” said a high-ranking 
U.S. pacification official, 
“and Phoenix' is about what 
you’d have to expect.” 


of experience in Vietnam, from 

“and they certainly won’t up by the CIA as a “system- 
take sides politically until alic effort at intelligence co- 
the outcome of the war is- .. ,. „ 

absolutely clear.” 1 ordination and exploitation 

“Survival (in South Viet- — a way to prevent clumsy 
nam) has often meant and overlap. It was turned over 
largely still means sitting on to tho Vietnamese in 1968. 

yiung e offiii eXPl " lnCd ° ne A ^ ts wcre be idonli - S 

, , . fied, apprehended and pun- 

Advisers Withdrawn ishcd by loca] authorities. 


helicopters are used fre- 
quently to ferry the PRU. 

‘Undisciplined Country’ 

In cases where wanted 
VCIs are apprehended, 
trials are conducted by prov-' 
incial security councils, 
up of the province 
various police and 
military officials and whom- 


■ For some, months now, ’wFcritics in the United cvcr the province chief se- 
( American military advisers states promptly attacked lects. 

to the program have been phoenix as a counterterror In practice all this fume 
. gradually withdrawn, offi- organization, utilizing assas- out f ^ J 

dally as part of the overall sinatio n and torture as its®"* f °“ C 3 hapha ^ a ^ d busi- 
phascout. A small comple- .principal tools. Periodically, nrv - Among other things, 

I ment of men f^^ro^dtjFQrsReleasesZOftl/^/O^* ©fA-RDR80i«&1 601 R001 0001 70001 
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.’"’"In '30 months cf power, with his "Vietnarmzaticn of 
tli? war” aimed at implementing the “Ninon doctrine” 
ih-lhis part of the world, President Nixon not only obstin- 
ately continued and ■ prolonged the' war of aggression in 
Sofith Vietnam, but. also embarked on now military ad-i 
Ventures. . .against the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, overtly extended the U.S. war cf aggression into 
Cambodia and Labs, whose undertakings were accompan- 
ied by innumerable crimes against the peoples of the three 
Indochinese countries, and seriously jeopardized peace in 
Southeast Asia. . - 

, I. In carrying out “Victunmization,” the Nixon ad- 
ministration prolongs the U.S. war of aggression with 
countless concomitant fresh crimes against the South 
Vietnamese people. 

1) The Saigon anny feverishly beefed up and an im- 

portant contingent of U.Sr troops maintained in South 
Vietnam. . 

Under the U.S. plan, the Saigon junta feverishly draft- 
ed troops from 15-year-old adolescents to fifty-year-olds- 
to raise the strength of their army from half a million' 
to a million-odd men. Besides, it reorganized the police 
into an arme.d force with 20 'men per village, 3C0 per. dis- 
trict, 3,000 per province, and tens of thousands at the 
central echelon to lay an iron grip upon the population 
and repress them. Over a million people, mostly aged, 
women and children were forced into “civil defense” 
units. 

With a great sense of urgency, the U.S. equipped the 
Saigon army with all types of weapons and war means. 
'Since the beginning of the “Vietnamization” program 
alone, it has supplied 643,030 M.16 rifles, 20,000 machine- 
guns, 34,000 grenade-throwers, 870 guns, 10,000 81rnm mor- 
tars, 210 M4L tanks, 1,000 armored vehicles, 44,000 military 

lorries and 40,030 transceivers 

"As regards the Saigon air force, the U.S. provided it 
with some 850 planes of various types and has intended to 
bring this figure to 1,200 by 1S72. To the Saigon navy,’ the 
U.S. turned over an estimated 1630 ships and craft of 
different kinds. The annual credit allocated by the Nixon 
administration to the Saigon junta for general expenses 
was brought to 2 billion dollars. 

Up to June 30, 1971, the Nixon administration still 
kept in South .Vietnam about 240,000 U.S. troops, not in- 
cluding nearly 20,030 men in the 7th Fleet and coast-guard 
units and 32,030 others in the USAF stationed at American 
airbases in Thailand. . . . / - .•• 

2) Relentless furtherance of “pacification” work — 
backbone of the Nixon administration's “Vietnamization” 
— along with intensified bombardments and sweeps 

° The U.S. ^fepi!ifiyft^rs3if5t , earmaT?n3sn-?.crui 
$1 billion and entrusted the U.S. Defense Department and 


the CIA with the direct conduct of' a new “pacification” 
effort called “rural defense and local development’’ pro- 
gram, beginning May 1, 1971. According to an assigned 
quota, within a year, the Saigon agents have to liquidate 
14,003 patriots and force four million more people imo tne 
"civil defense" organization. ; 

Following were the. principal measures taker, to imple- 
ment the Nixon administration’s “pacification" program: 

In 30 months under Nixon, the U.S. used in South Viet- 
nam an amount of explosive equal to the total of U.S. 
bombs expended in both 4 years’ World War II and two 
years’ Korean War (Bomb tonnage used in the Europe-and 
Pacific theatres: 2,882,244 tons; that used in .Korea: 
633, COO tons). 

■ Under Johnson, the yearly average of U.S. bombs used 
in both South and North Vietnam ran to 800, CCD t'ons. Under 
Nixon, the quantity of bombs dropped on South Vietnam 
alone yearly average 1,377,CC0 tons. According to the U.S. 
Defense Department’s data from the beginning of 1969 to 
August 1370, the U.S. rained 2,131,324- tons of bombs and 
fired 2,292,125 tons of shells in the Indochina theatre, most- 
ly in South Vietnam. . 

, The B'rcnch newspaper Le Monde, on July 29, 1970 
stated: in 1970, on an average, the U.S. discharged on the 
Indochina theatre a quantity qf explosive equivalent to 11 
20-kilolon A-bombs, the sort released by the U.S. on Hiro- 
shima in 1915. 

The U.S. command in Saigon unilaterally delineated 
“free fire zones,” making of entire large' populated-areas 

its targets B-52 strategic bombers, in particular, 

redoubled their carpet-bombings . without distinction of 
targets. In March 1939, right after taking office, U.S. 
Defense Secretary M. Laird decided to ask for an addi- 
tional credit of 52 million dollars in 1939-70 to increase 
B-52 aetivites from 1,609 to 1,800 missions a month 

■ Over 2,500 artillery pieces of all calibers. . .positioned 
everywhere on the mainland and based on warships... 
Everyday, tens of thousands of shells of different calibers 
were pumped into villages ar.d hamlets. Quang Tri alone, 
In a single day, received over 20.CC0 shells. . . 

Sweeps against civilians, villages ar.d hamlets 
" In the period under review (January, 1539-June, 1971) 
U.S. -Saigon and satellite troops mounted over 50,000 
mopping-up operations of battalion size upwards through- 
out* South Vietnam, blotted out more than o.ne-fourth of 
the total cf hamlets in the South, ar.d perpetrated hundreds 
of new Son My- type massacres, many of which* had been 
disclosed by GFs themselves. 

. . .In the two provinces of Quang Tri and Thua Thien, 
our of 870 hernlets, nearly SCO were levelled. . . , 

In Quar.g Da orovince, till late 1S70, out of 441 hamlets, 

lages flattened. Go No: area, composed or6 villages with 
40,030 inhabitants, v/as razed, to the ground. The sur- 
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.M r STEWART KERLEUM.W 

Ufl Sloff Writer 

SAIGON-— It was a rainy 
evening and the villagers 
huddled in their wet straw 
huts warming themselves 
by smoky fires. Outside, 
two y o u n g Yiet naniese 
crawled through k n i f e- 
sharp elephant grass to 
the outskirts of the vil-‘ 
lage. 

One .of the youths buried 
an oliyc-painled claymore 
mine in the red-brown 
mud of the only trail lead- 
ing Into the village. The 
other strung a wire to a 
plunger hidden behind a 
clump of bushes. 

The two young- men — on 
the payroll of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy (CIA)— -could soon hear 
the splash of footsteps as 
the local Communist polit- 
ical leader returned home 
to spend the night with his • 
family. . 

They waited patiently, 
rubber sandals sunk in the 
much. The. moment the 
Communist leader reached 
the mine-,- they pushed 
down on the plunger, shat- 
tering the evening calm 
with a deafening roar. 

The killing was the work 
of the Phoenix' Program, 
cn allied project aimed at 
wiping out the political 
leadership,. of the National 
Liberation. Front (NLF) 
with some of the same ter- 
rorist tactics the Commu- 
nists have used against 
Saigon government offi- 
cials. 

U.S. Involvement 

A U.S. Army intelligence 
officer described the in- 
cident to newsmen but de- 
manded the names, loca- 
tion and date he kept se- 
cret. Itis caution was typi- 
cal of American officials 
with knowledge of one of. 
the most controversial and 
least uudcr^ir 
programs in Yrc 


• Reliable American 
sources said the United 
States, which, thought up 
Phoenix almost four years 
flgo, is still deeply in- 
volved in it. 

Aside from Cl A partici- 
pation, the U.S. Army has 
helped set up a massive in-' 
leiligcnce apparatus 
which critics claim lias 
given the Saigon govern- 
ment "big brother" power 
over much of the popula- 
tion. The sources said U.S. 
Army intelligence officers 
also sit unofficially on 
boards determining the 
fate of suspected Commu- 
nists. 

Officially, the object of 
the Phoenix Program is 
the "neutralization" of the 
Yiet Cong Infrastructure 
(YC1), bureaucratic jargon 
for the Communist sha- 
dow government in South 
Yielnam. 

Reason far Killings 

The program, started by 
South Vietnam in IPGS 
with the encouragement 
of U.S. intelligence ex- 
perts, claims to have neu- 
tralized 83,899 Commu- 
nists , since then — 20,936 
killed, 10,880 jailed and 
22,083 talked into switch- 
ing sides. 

Allied officials’- working 
in the Phoenix Program 
usually say the killings 
have been the result of 
suspects resisting arrest. 

"We don't want to 'kill 
any of them," one U.S. ad- 
viser s-?d. "We want live 
ones. A dead man is just a 
statistic. He can't give us 
any information.’ And we 
have to bury him." 

U.S. officials working in 
related p r o g r a m s and 
some former Phoenix ad- 
visers, however, occasion- 
ally tell a different story 
.when speaking anon y- 
mously. . 

»Af r ~-- - tig a 

lot o’f YC and torturing a 
lpt of them." one Ameri- 
can said. "What else can 
vs do? We've just doing 
the same thing to tire ene- 
my as f.i’OTV-- -'ring to us." 

C o m mun is t terrorist .s 
have made life just as dan- 
gerous for government, of- 
ficials. The Saigon, govern* 

_ 'iRSfeaS#! 

nist terrorist incidents last 


sounds— 
clinking 

of glasses and clacking of 


’year alone, principally 
against local officials and 
. their relatives:. 

It was supper-time in a 
small, rice-farming village 
■ m the central highlands of 
South Vietnam. 

1 The kitchen 
‘scraping of po<« 

‘ . lass 

Iplates — drowned out tire 
noise f two. young Com- 
munists walking .toward 
the village. • ' . • . 

Family Gunned Down 

The two youths, dressed 
in black pajamas and car- 
rying Soviet-made rifles, 
walked clown the only 
path leading into town, 
their rubber lire sandals 
slapping against the earth. 

Without hesitation, they 
pushed open the dooi’ of 
the biggest, building— -an 
imprinted wooden shack 
where the Saigon govern? 
mork village chief had just 
sat down for supper with 
Ills wife and two children. 

The '—"g men then 
mechanically e m p t i e d 
their rifles into the room 
and casually walked out of 
the village, leaving. behind 
f o ’u i* bodies slumped 
across the. table between 
pieces of broken dishes 
and glasses. ’ - ’, ■. 7 

' It was one more Com- 
munist fw-rbrist attack 
against local government 
officials, . village council- 
men and ordinary civilians 
in South Vietnam, Dozens 
of terrorist attacks take 
place every day across the 
country. . 

"It's easy for somebody to 
stand up in Congress back 
In the' States and con) plain 
. about how immoral the 
Phoenix Program is," one 
U.S. official said. "But 
once you've seen the VC 
gun down village chiefs, 
kill innocent ’women- and 
children, you don't feel 
! h a t way a n v in 0 r c. 
They're just animals and 
they've got to be destroy? 
ed. 

"The only -way to fight 
these 'm-dinals is . to kill 
them,-" a U.S. police’ ad vi- ' 
sor .said. "It's too bad but 
we haven't done enough 
killin'? around hero, lately: 
Yv'e only got four of them 


Controversial 
Without a doubt, the 
most controversial men cn 
the Phoenix team are the 
PRUs, members of pro- 
vince' reconnaissance units 
organized and financed by 
the CIA, according to Al- 
lied intelligence sources. 

The sources said the 
PRUs, mainly former cri- 
minals - and Communists 
recruited .from jails, are 
tins triggennen for the 
program's political assas- 
sinations. They said the 
PRUs are- also usc-d to ar- 
rest especially • dangerous 
suspects and to administer 
the rougher tortures. 

At the start of the pro- 
gram, the typical assassin- 
ation .squad would be 
made up of four PRUs and 
tiro A m eric a n s, t h 0 
sources "said. Nowadays, 
however, the 'PRUs usual- 
ly work alone. 

They said the PRUs . used 
to get paid piece rates—, 
that is, by. the head. But 
the . CIA . switched them 
over to straight salaries— 
substantially higher than 
pay scales for South Viet- 
namese soldiers and po- 
lice. 1 

Program Aim. 

Linh is a poor -farmer. 
He grows rice on an acre 
of land near the - South 
China Sea. He lives .with 
his wife and three chil- 
dren in a cramped hut 
made of straw and mud. 

Linh-— like millions of 
others-- has been forced 
by the South Vietnamese 
government to spy bn his 
own family for the Phoen- 
ix Program. ; 

"I don’t want to get into 
t r 0 u hie," 1 1 i n h s a i d 
through a translator. 
"That’s 'why T toil the 
government what they 
want. I don't tell them ev- 
erything, of course. Just as 
much, as I have -to." 

The Phoenix Program 
ha? tried to get a via 
truong (family head) like 
Linh to report in every 
hut, house and shanty in 
South Vietnam. They're 
the lowest rungs on a ruas- 
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PART II 


To , be sure, the CIA concentrates first ancl foremost 
on actions against the countries of the socialist community 
: ‘ami the progressive regimes in young national states. Another major target 
of its subversive activity is the Communist and Left organizations in the cap- 
italist countries, which the monopolies and hence intelligence regard as a 
force potentially dangerous to the very existence of imperialism and its main- 
stay the United States. Furthermore, it is a task of the CIA to counteract the ' 
national liberation movement in the colonial countries, where the United 
States still hopes to step into the shoes of the outgoing old colonial powers, to 
retain these countries within the capitalist system. Finally, much attention is’ 
paid to the states of Latin America. I’agarding this continent as its strategic 
icar. the United States employs the combined forces of diplomacy, intelligence, 
the police apparatus and the Pentagon to stabilize the reactionary regimes 
' there and thereby to preserve the domination of its monopolies. 

Suffice it, to enumerate some ]. a tost achievements of. Soviet States -was accompanied, by' the 
of the aggressive foreign poli- science and technology. expansion and consolidation of 

cy actions of, the United States Speaking of the position of military intelligence. 

•in' 'the past two decades to see notary intelligence, i.e. of the ’ 

that the CIA is. working preci- pentagon’s organ, in the intri- ; THIS “BRAIN TRUST” 

. sely in thi s direction: th? intr- cate system of US/iAtelligeiv The DIA is the supreme or- 

igues of U.S. intelligence in ce - services, it should De noted gaa> the “biiain trust” of U.S. 

1/ ? ran > ^e military putsch in that immediately after the end military intelligence. Just as 

Guatemala; the deposition of of World War II, referring . the- intelligence organs of the 


against 


Evidently this is in large mea- 
sure due to the increased role 
of the American military, naval 
and air attaches and military 
missions, who together with 
their official personnel make up 
the basis of the modern legal 
foreign apparatus cf U.S. mill-, 
tary intelligence. This function 
of military attaches lias been 
particularly widely developed 
hi' the practice of the U.S. di- 
plomatic service. : 

The department directing the 
work of military attaches for- 
ms a part of the DIA appara- 
tus. It works out its instruc- 
tions and gives assistance to 
the attache system in close co- 
ntact with State Department 
offices. . At present attaches of 
the Defence Department ' arc 


.Prime Minister Souvanna Pho- ko , the experience accumulated, three armed services, the DIA 
1/ urna ’of Laos in 1958, the arm- -jt started laying claims to the sc>cs |j s , principal task in obtai- 


iima • oi -Laos in lJoo, the arm- -jt started laying claims to Lie S£>CS jt s . principal task in obtai- 
ed intervention against people s leading role among all the ning information about the mi- 
CUba; the coup d etat in the intelligence organizations of litarv-ccouomic potential and 


accredited to 92 countries, with 
larger states having attaches of 
all three armed' services. For 
instance, air attaches are to 
be found in 07 countries, and 
in 24 of them they are senior 
attaches. The question of which 
attache is to be senior is de- 
cided by the secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, de- 
pending on which armed serv- 
ice in a given country is of 
greater interest to the United 
States. As General MacCIoskey 
writes, since Russia’s air power 
is of the greatest interest to. 


we mi intelligence BisduiMmnw mary-cconomic .poientiai ana )h Tr i ci n | p . tt c a i r 

Dominican Republic; the anti- the country. Inasmuch as after armed forces of the Warsaw AlA ‘ seiiiorilv ’tliere 

government conspiracy in Iraq; the establishment of the CIA irreaty states According to the 

the military coup in Brazil; the au^. Dulles strove to ‘‘noliti- v DIA ’ statute ‘ endorsed by the Thrt * mA . vi ,, plv , d .,fa 


preparation of. armed interven- c ^ 8 » the entire 7 strategic inte- Secretary' of Defense, the chief - t , 

tion against Vietnam; the coup ixigerwse and turn the CIA into cf the DIA is subordinated only , ; ‘ j 0 r i, 

in Cambodia-and this .is a far , in; 01 , gan no .t jnerely co-ordina- to him personally and to the ,.f ‘ '° th „ 

PENTAGON t<? TV'W.’T LICFNCF ting intelligence actM f es , but Intelligence Board It i s to sup- ^ of intclli ; e ‘ 

lENFAGON INfLLLIGLM.r mak t ng “big policy”, the Pen- ply intelligence information to Attached ti 

' ". SERVICE ■ , openlv voiced its resent- military institutions (through ^ intclli . 

Plircmnu thnir Acvn'p.cciup 1 , T „ - . x nu.ur A. hi 


Pursuing their aggressive . .... .. „ ._ A 

ends,' the U.S. ruling circles ™ cn 0 Lf Ji "amnno- * the 

are seeking. a s much informa- L.L 10 i - U L’nv nee °nroans 

i. ... , ,, diflc-rent intelligence organs 

lion as possible about the soc- , ... „„ ,, 

ialist countries' and above all ™ 4 ‘e 

■•the. Soviet Union.' The intclli- lhe bo ' un .f s of the Intclii cim 
gence services of the Western Community, but befoie long it 
powers are sparing no effort to CT, ’ t r r " c ^ 0 7e £U 
'Obtain information about the at U ^kfL, ^L-Tn- ' 

milito'y-c'.conomic potential of in August L > ' 10 . v ‘ 

e,. nconi n L. ^... telligence Agency (DIA) was 


siaiuce enumscu oy im The DIA widely applies data 
Sscretary of Defense, the chief praccs?ing techniques. At the 
cf the DIA is subordinated 1 only ,t,e“ini-..iu“ of 1-963 a snecial cs- 
to him personally and to the n , h = c for ° the automatic process- 
intelligence Boaid. It i s to sup- j ng 0 t intelligence data was set 
ply intelligence information to ' Attac hrd'.to the DIA is the 
military institutions (through mi } ita intelli2 ence school e.s- 
the Joint Chiefs of Staft) and 


to the Secretary of Defense, 
(through' the later’s secretar- 
iat). j 

Although the DIA is vested 
■with certain lights in regard, 
to the. military intelligence ssr- : 
vices, the latter have retained 
independence in the fields of 
direct interest to them (except 


inUitiary-c'.conomic potential of direct interest to them (except 

ees S ^pSP^M F©.f iRelease 20Ofl'/O3'/O4 : ^AHRpFBO^OIBOlROOl 0001 70001 -5 

cos, . about the nuKKH -iiffiaV t] iniluence . o[ the military on tlii'ciigh flic system St milrtavy 
ion ■m- the Soviet Union' and the th& polit i cal 0 f ihe United attaches, which in 1965 passed 

to the iurisdiclion of the DIA. <-•. nritf 
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1 .By Richard E. Ward 
, Guardian staff correspondent 

Paris 

1 - Theatrical gestures have become the hall-, 
-mark of the' Nixon administration: grandiose 
pronouncements or actions designed to project 

■ a public image quite different from actual U.S. 

policy. , • 

1 . The administration’s longest running play 
: goes by the name of “Vietnamization.” Since 
' he ran for the presidency in 1968, Nixon has 
been pledging to end the war in Indochina. 
Needless to say, “Vietnamization” has not been 
a drama of peace; it has been act after act 
prolonging one .of the most bvbarous wars of 
aggression in history. 

■ The White Mouse has focused a- spotlight on 
its troop withdrawals in the hope that the ap- 
plause. would -detract from U.S. efforts to stran- 
gle the liberation struggle in Vietnam, the con- 
tinuation of bombing, extension of full-scale 

l .... - - - -- 

wars of devastation to Laos and Cambodia and 
its backing for the fascist Saigon regime. 

Nov; the administration is apparently going 
to announce further troop" withdrawals in 
Nixon’s address to be made on or before Nov. 
15 . If the press reports are accurate— and there 
have been no denials from the White House— 
Nixon v/ill announce the “end” of the U.S. 
ground, combat role in Vietnam by the end of 
this year or nearly 1972 and further troop 
reductions, “leaving a residual force of about 
40,000 men— air crews and advisors for South 
Vietnamese forces,” according to a Nov. 8 
-Washington Post report on Defense' Secretary 
Melvin Laird’s recent visit to Saigon. 

“In a Honolulu stopover en route to Y/ash- 
ingtoh,” the Post added, “Laird told newsmen 
he did not want it ‘misunderstood’ that U.S. 
military meu would lack adequate protection, 
s •“■‘As we turn over air, artillery and logistical 
; responsibilities [to Saigon), it is necessary for 
: us to protect -the American forces now serving 

■ in these capacities,” he said. In other words, the 

U.S. “advisors” will continue to engage in com- 
bat activities and the “tremendous progress” of 
Saigon’s military forces, claimed by Laird, is a 
pure myth. . ■ . ’ 

Other American press accounts, also based 
on administration briefings, have spelled out 
further details of U.S. plans for the coming 


.regimes in Cambodia and Laos, including air i 
support, maintenance Of U.S. air bases in’ 
Thailand and U.S. naval activity off the coasts 
of Vietnam and Cambodia, the continuation of 
U.S. bombing throughout Indochina and the 
continued' use of clandestine CI-A personnel as 
combat “advisors” arid the “accelerated pacifi- 
cation!’ and “Phoenix” programs in South Viet- 
nam. " . • 

U.S. goal stii! victory 

In summary, on the eve of th^^xpected' 
White IIouse_ announcement on* tfte^.fpding of 
'U.S. ground combat in Indochina, the Nixon 
administration, by its acts and statements, 
shows that it is still harboring hopes that with 
its puppet and mercenary forces and U.S. air 
and logistics support, the U.S. can gain a mili- 
tary victory or at least a position of strength 
sufficient to force the liberation forces in Indo- 
china to accept U.S. neocolonialism in Sapth 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

These aims have been underscored by the 
conduct of the U.S. delegation here at the 
peace talks under. Ambassador William J. 
Porter, who has been the most arrogant and 
bellicose of any American delegation chief tc 
date. At the most recent session of the talks on 
Nov. 4, Porter delivered a long diatribe trying 
to justify the U.S. position, claiming that the 
'Vietnamese liberation forces were responsible 
for the U.S. “Vietnamization” 'program. This is 
the logic of Nazi Germany which justified its 
aggression by pretending that the European 
peoples that refused' voluntarily to submit to 
German domination during World War II were 
responsible for the Nazi attacks and SS and 
gestapo atrocities. 

Also at the Nov.' 4. session, the U.S. press 
spokesman, Stephen Lcdogar, responding to a 
journalist’s question, said Porter’s statement 
followed White House instructions to the letter. 
Lcdogar himself went even 'further in his at- 
tacks against the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment delegates by calling them a bunch of 
“clowns.” In line with this arrogance, the U.S. 
has not yet tabled a single proposal in the 134 
sessions of the quadripartite Paris talks that 
could form. -the basis for genuine peace negotia- 
tions. 


<>' 
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The First World War ignored it. The Second World War 


started elsewhere and only ended up here. But the Third 
World War has several times looked like both starting and 
ending in this vast no-man’s land between the super-powers. 
The gaping emptiness of the Pacific is deceptive, for, as the 
pictures below demonstrate, every country in it and around 

'it is raked by the crossfire of the great contenders for world 1 
.leadership, who snipe from the two sides of the ocean. The 
Indo-Chinese, Korean and Vietnam wars have been the 
most tragic results of the confrontation, but there are others 
- many others. In the sixth instalment of our Planet Barth 
survey of tire world, the Pacific is examined by Richard West./] 



Japan will outgrow the United 
States economically by 2000 A.D., 
according to Herman Kahn, the 
modish ‘futurologist’. World-famous 
for cameras and transistor equip- 
ment, the Japanese economy owes 
its success to still greater achieve- 
ments in heavy industry, especially 
steel, shipbuilding and, more recent- 
ly, automobiles. With 10 per cent, of 
her young men at university, Japan is 
educationally ahead of Britain and 
the United States, and draws on an 
army of technologists. 

The four giant cartels or zaibat- 
sus that dominate Japanese industry 
have been criticised for crushing 
initiative and competition. And al- 
though Japan pays lip service to 
free trade and private enterprise, 
she has entrenched herself behind 


In relation to the whole of Asia 
(excluding the eastern USSR), 
Japan occupies 1.4 per cent, of 
the land and has 5 per cent, of 
the population. Yet the Japan- 
ese produce 75 per cent, of 
Asia’s steel output and 85 per- 
cent. of its motor vehicles. 
Japan has two-thirds of till 
Asia’s telephones, one-third of 
its radio sots -• and C9 per cent, 
of «1I the continent’s TV sets. 



The price of economic growth 
lias been die desecration of a grace- 
ful, cultured country. Hills have 
been flattened and seas filled in to 
make room for pctro-chcmical plants, 
overspill towns, motorways and 
express railway lines. “All the smoke 
coming up from the works sends 
our spirits soaring to the mountain 
lops,” sing the workers at the Yawata 
Steel company. The rest of the 
population choke from smog which 


■tariff walls, and has blocked foreign 
ownership of her industry. The 
Americans own a controlling share 
of only one industry - Coca-Cola. 

The .Japanese regard capitalism, ^ thc scx fi , . iali • 

especially the company they work in torflw „ ' L 

for, with the same fanatical love that 


has made Tokyo mid Osaka airports 
the most dangerous in thc East, 

In thc uninterrupted urban com- 
plex that stretches from Tokyo to 
Osaka, tire human beings exist in 
noisy, nerve-wracked squalor. 
Crowded into insanitary homes or 
thc dormitories run by their com- 
pany, the Japanese seek escape 
through alcohol, television or era- 


they once offered the Emperor and 
thc army. The bigger the. company, 
the more love and respect it com- 
mands, so that sometimes the host 
at a business dinner will seal the 
guests at tabic according to thc dis- 
tributed capital of their firms. About 
half thc marriiwx.y. ku J am i C Sift 
arranged by ihtWnt&dGsH boss, 
who sometimes takes precedence 
over the parents at the wedding. 


in torture and diseinbowclmcnt. 

Yet although Japan suffers from 
some of the horrors of capitalistic 
development, it is extremely little 
Americanised. Through all thc years 
of American occupation, few Japan- 
ese mastered English or wanted to 
copy the culture of their conquerors. 

sion, makes it hard for them to get 
on with the extrovert and c\.sy-going 


Americans. Japanese men, and per 
haps some Japanese women, do not 
envy thc sexual equality of America. 
While Japanese wives stay at home 
in thc evening, Japanese men go 
from thc office to bars, night clubs 
or, if they arc rich enough, geisha 
houses to flirt' with one of the 
million professional female hos- 
tesses. Rush-hour going home starts 
three hours after thc offices close. 

Thc party of business, thc 
Liberal Democrats, have never been 
seriously challenged during their 
21 years of power. Having lost their 
old reverence for tk Emperor, the 
Japanese arc not in> ‘ sed to seek a 
political strong mar,. Thc Liberal 
Democrat premier, Eisaku Sato, docs 
not aspire to be more than a chair- 
man of a committee. There is much 
rivalry within the Government, 
often involving a conflict of business 
interests, but thc opposition Soci- 
alists have never looked menacing. 
As long as thc economy 'grows and 
there is no real unemployment, a 
proportion of the working class will 
be satisfied with the Government. 
Thc ferocious para-military student 
revolutionaries, who used to run 
through thc s! reels in chanting, 
snaking processions, have been 
quietened down somewhat by the 
still m re ferocious riot police. 

There have been recent signs 
of a right-wing revival of tlic mili- 
tary and aristocratic tradition. These 
sentiments have contributed to the. 
electoral success of thc Komeito 
Sokagakkai, a kind of Buddhist 
Moral Rearmament. Puritanical in 
its social attitude; , it also plays on 
the greed of its followers, encourag- 
ing them to believe that regular 
prayer will bring them business, or 
even improve their averages at base- 
ball, In contrast to Komeito Soka- 
gakkai, which was pacifist in con- 
ception, a military, neo-fascist 
movement lias recently sprung into 
prominence with thc sensational 
suicide, by discrnbowclmcnt, of the 
novelist Mishima. His death, which 
has inspired a morbid cult in a 
country already prone to sadistic 
fantasy,, may conic to be seen as a 
passing sensation. But this reminder 
of recent bloody history has in- 
fluenced current arguments on 
Japan’s defence role today. ^ 


Thc Japanese armed forces nic 

teers respond to recruiting posters 
like that on page 77. There is a grow- 
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E INH is a poor farmer. He grows rice 
* on ‘an acre of land near the South 
China Sea. He lives with his wife and 
three children in a cramped hut made 
of straw and mud. 

Linh — like millions of other — has 
'been forced by the South Vietnamese 
Government to spy on his own family 
for the Phoenix programme, a contro- 
versial allied drive using torture and 
assassination to destroy ,the Commu- 
nist political leadership in South 
Vietnam. 

“I don’twant to get into trouble.” 
Linh said through a translator. 
“That’s why I tell the government \ 
what they want. I don't tell them 
everything, of course. Just as much as 
1 have to.” ' _ 

The Phoenix programme has tried 
. to get'a gla Irvong (family head) like 
Linh to spy in every hut, house and 
shanty in South Vietnam. They’re 
the lowest rungs on a massive intel- 
ligence apparatus providing reports, 
on suspected leaders of the Com- 
rnunist National Liberation Front 
<NLF).\ , 

The gia truongi . don t get any 
money .for their information— [just 
prosecution as suspected Communists 
if they fail to report accurately on 
the actions of their families. 

Allied sources said- the Phoenix 
programme also employs a large net- 
work of paid informers— national police 
undercover men, civ:l(aij_secret i age i nts, 


i / 

of gunmen organised by the U.S. J 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

The reports from informers move 
up through channels; to -hundreds of 
District Intelligence Operations Com- 
mands (DIOCs),the hubs of the Phoe- 
nix programme. Each DK3C is man- 
ned by South Vietnamese soldiers, po- 
lice and psychological warfare specia- 
lists as well as an unofficial member 
from the U.S. army, American sources 
said. ; 

.U.S. intelligence officers said the 
DIOCs use the reports to prepare 
.“target folders” on .suspected poli- 
tical leaders of the Vietcong, the 
Saigon government’s name .' for the 
NLF. . 

The officials said green sheets of 
' paper in the folders arc used to list 
.such items as physical ..descriptions, 
friends and visiting habits of suspects. 
Pink sheets arc used for copies of all 
agent reports on suspects. 

South Vietnamese Phoenix offi- 
: cials said informants arc graded on a 
' scale ranging from A (completely 
reliablc-y to F (reliability cannot be 
judged). They said information pro- 
vided by agents is grade from 1 (con- 
firmed) to 6 (truth cannot be judged). 

DIOC members— after deciding a ' 
suspect is likely to be a Communist 
leader— meet to decide how he should 
be “neutralised.’’ The suspect can be 
assassinated, arrested or talked into 
switching sides. 

A former U.S. Phoenix coordina- , 
tor (adviser) said most DIOCs require 
at least a‘ C3 rating — agent fairly 
reliable, information possibly true— 
before “targeting” a suspect fbr ass- 


. - The field police', strike arm of tl 
national police, are usually used for 
arrests. CIA-financed PRU’s, m 
bers of Province Reconnaissance 
Units, arc used to kill suspects, ac- 
cording to allied intelligence sources. 

But in Vietnam, no operation is 
water-tight. Allied intelligence of- 
ficers said most Communist , political 
leaders find out — through informa- 
tion leakage — that they’ve been 
geted for assassination or arrest aim 
go into hiding before the government 
can get to them. . • 

They said the Phoenix programme . 
then issues wanted posters showing 
mug shots and offering small rewards 
for information about the where- 
abouts of suspects. . 

The programme recently began a 
trial project in if Jew provinces efier- 
ing bounties euphemistically called 
“maximum incentive awards” of 
several thousand dollars for really 
high Communist leaders— dead or alive. 

After a suspect is arrested,, the' 
next step is a trip to a Province In- 
terrogation Centre (PIC) also organised 
by the Cl A, according to allied sources. 


A former U.S. Ph 


loeru.x adviser 


said, torture is' used at 


p-> r • . 


though interrogators usually use psy- 
chological rather than physical techni- 
ques. A couple of favorites are: 

Cover a suspect’s face with a wet 
washcloth. Pour soapy water over 
the cloth- each time he refuses to 
answer a question, The water isn’t 
supposed to hurt him, but it gives the 
suspect the impression he’s drowning. 

Q -Tic a suspect to a chair and 
attach. wires to a 12-volt car battery. 
Shock the suspect every time he 
refuses to answer a question. If he’s 
really a tdugh customer, apply the 
wires to the genitals. 

When the questioning is over, the 
suspect' is brought before a province 
security committee headed , by the 
local province chief. 

The committee hai the ’ power to 
sentence a suspect in secret • trials to 
u maximum of two. years in prison. 
The sentence, however, is renewable 
indefinitely as long as Vietnam is at 
war. 

U.S. sources said the suspect can- 
not question his accusers or even find 
out who they are. “It’s pretty ■ much 
up to the province chief,” one Ameri- 
can official said. “If he’s a good rear. 


fair trial. 


it he s not, 


there’ll be a 
there won’t.” 

“I think It’s safe to say that when 
it’s all over not many people get off,” 
one current Phoenix adviser said. 
“Just about everybody who makes 
the whole route winds up in jail.’ 


army 


cover men, civ liansecret agents, ocicrc „„ 
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Survey of Attitudes Is 
Made by Americans 


.. ' By GLORIA EMERSON 

Special to The New York Times 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 
Oct. 25 — An official Amer- 
ican survey of attitudes among 
refugees has found that many 
take a neutral view of the Viet- 
cong and that they consider Ijv- 
ing conditions under Comma 


were basically hopeful. Gov- 
ernment assistance has. been 
provided to over a third of 
(hose interviewed, but it has 
been invariably late and usu- 
i ail v . considered inadequate. 
iTheir attitude toward the GVN 
has been generally favorable 
although they do not credit 
GVN with doing much for 



them beyond providing secur- 


ity. 


‘No Sense of Urgency’ 

On the question of initial 


U .S . Advisers Voicing Doubts on Saigon* s 
Desire to Push Operation Phoenix 


nist. control to/be reasonably: ; n the past, no sense of ur- 
good, gency was felt by the Gov- 

The 181 refugees mterrogat- ernment.” 
ed, from a group believed to “Due' to the high mobility 
number almost 80,000, are from 0 f the refugees, a “Lel-the- 
the U . Minh Forest, where a dust-settle-first’ attitude aptly 
campaign to clear out enemy describes the initial feelings 
concentrations . has been un- 0 f many officials about future 
der way since December, 1970. assistance,” it continues.. “Lack 


Special to The New York Times 
Special to The New York Times 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 

Oct. 25 — Many American ad- 
visers in the provinces are 
voicing doubt about the willing- 
ness of Vietnamese officials to 

Tn „ carry out. the controversial pro-, 

Government assistance to the: 118 ^ °" 

’ The senior province . official 
in Baclicu Province, on the 
ernment will not allocate even I southern coast, reported that 
a pencil, paperclip or piece 0 fl the Phoenix program was ef- 


stress the program’s impor- 
tance has resulted in the re- 
moval of many Vietnamese 
once vitally involved in it. Men 
trained exclusively for the pro- 
gram are being removed with- 


refugees, the report says: “As nix whose purpose is to weed 
- - 'out Vietcong political leaders. 

“In this province the Gov- 


The Government puts the num- 
ber of refugees at 45,000. 

Government assistance is 
considered inadequate by some 
of the refugees interviewed, ac 
cording to the survey. The 
death and destruction caused 
by frequent military activities 
,by allied forces — which means 
I troop movements, artillery 
[strikes and bombing — were 
major reasons why many had 
fled their homes. 

The . report on the findings 
points up the complexities of 
'dealing with the refugee prob- 
lem despite tlie long-established 
apparatus and the benefits os- 
tensibly provided. 

Long a Vietcong Base 


of sufficient social-action ca- 
dre and the generally slow 
procedures of the services com- 
plemented this attitude.” 

In Thoibinh District in An- 
xuyen Province, for example, 
20 per cent, of the beneficiaries 
failed to show the first time 
for payments of a 30-day rice 
allowance, the report notes, 
explaining that, there were "nu- 
merous problems”: failure to 
register the refugees, compiled 
the necessary official docu- 
ments, and notify the refugees 
when and where to appear. 

“Many of these refugees 
were out working to support 
themselves,” the report says. 

When the second . payment 
| session arrived, after ample 


. The U. Minh area, long a; 
base for the Vietcong guerril- notification, the report say , 
las of South Vietnam, is at the many^ of. the .pcfugees w 


southern, tip of the peninsula 
in three provinces. It is a com- 
plex of dense jungles, open 
cultivated land, winding 
Streams and straight canals. 

The. survey and report were 
done for the Pacification Stud- 
ies Group, which is attached 
to Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support, the 
American agency that con- 
ceived of the pacification pro- 
grams and supervises 1 them. 

Marked “For Official Use 
Only,” the study is in an idiom 
meant for United States offi- 
cials. A summary says: 

“Living conditions 'of the 
people in the past while un- 
der VC . control were ' consid- 
ered reasonably good. Few of 
the refugees considered them- 
selves to have been living in 
want. The people’s attiudes to- 
ward the VC while under their 
control . were largely neutral, 
while feelings about their fu- 
ture reception in GVN [Gov- 
ernment of (South) Vietnam] 


show the first time went away 
disappointed — someone else 
had gotten their payments.” 

While the report says that 
life under Vietcong control in 
the U Minh area was difficult 
-for a majority of the refugees 
interviewed, "a surprising num- 
ber,, 37 per cent, considered it 
to he good or better.” 

The area was a major strong- 
hold of the Vietminh, who 
fought the French. From 1940 
to 1954, under Vietminh con- 
trol, living standards rose to 
a level where the people could 
be termed well off, the report 
says. From 1954 to 1966 th 
area was a major training and 
supply center for the Vietcong. 

Long exposure to one form 
or another of Communist con- 
trol did not seem to worry the 
people as long as they were 
able to make a living. As for 
the future, two-thirds of them 


paper on a regular basis to the 
program,” according to Russell 
L.‘ Mcerdink, senior American 
adviser in Phuyen, on the cen- 
tral coast. 

“It would seem that the 
problem is common,” he said 
in a confidential report on paci- 
fication in Military Region II, 
a coastal and highland area 
north of Saigon. 

“The low quality of person- 
nel assigned’ to the program 
must also be considered some- 
thing other than ‘coinciden- 
tal,’ ” he added. 

Who Is Being Fooled? 

He said it was the peroga- 
tive of the Government in Sai- 
gon to withhold support from 


fective against low-level Viet' 
cong but “ineffective against 
the hard core” of the leader 
ship. 

j Experimental Rewards 

Last August, in an attempt 
to bolster the program, the 
United States and the South 
Vietnamese Government decid- 
ed to begin experimental cash 
rewards in four provinces, pay- 
ing up to the equivalent of 
$11,000 for certain key lead- 
ers. It is doubtful that the re- 
wards are effective. 

Last May the senior American 
adviser in Binhtuy Province, 
75 miles west of Saigon, said 
the primary reason for the 
lack of success was “the in- 


the Phoenix Program, but, he herent distaste” of people for 
added, “certainly the United inducing relatives, friends of 
States Government should not people with political connec- 
give the Government of South tions. 

Vietnam the satisfaction of Quota for Each Province 
thinking it is ‘fooling’ the Am- ' Tt , 

- ■ , Under the Phoenix operating 

elan, each province receives a 
onnta of Vietconu to be “neu- 


encans. 

The Phoenix Program, con 

ceived by the Central Intelli-uM 1 '?. 11 9,, Vietcong to be new 


gence Agency in 1967, was 
turned over to the South Viet- 
namese in principle the follow- 
ing year. Americans have since 
| pushed the program, providing 
;advisers and funds as a pri- 
: mary means of seeking out the 
Vietcong. 

Since South Vietnam has not 
given the program the empha- 
sis some American officials feel 
it should have, they are con- 
sidering a reorganization of it 
program and its basic concepts 
in the hopes of salvaging it. 

Lack of interest in or dis- 
taste for the program is not 
limited to Vietnamese in Mili- 
tary Region II. 


tralized” each month, which; 
can mean arresting a man, tak - 1 
ing him into the Open Arms 
program, which accepts defect- 
ors, or killing him. ; 

The quota system led to crit- 
icisms here and in Congres- 
sional hearings in Washington. ’ 

‘‘Volume rather than quality 
neutralization” became the pat- 
item, a senior adviser wrote, 
tern, a senior adviser wrote, 
discussing the quotas. "Much 
of this can be attributed to! 
U.S. guidance and influence 
and quotas,’ 1 he added. 

Testimony - in Washington 
disclosed that American aid to 
the program from 1968 to May 
1971, amounted to $732-million. 
Current contributions have not 


Lag Traced to Saigon 

‘‘There seems- to be a de- ibeen disclosed, 
crease in the interest and em- 
phasis in the program,” wrote 
the senior American advisor in 
worry over their ability to earn Quangnam Province,, which is 
a living, while concern about in the northernmost military 
security is found only among region of South Vietnam. He 
half this number, the report traced the declining interest to 
sava. adding that 93 per cent Saigon, where the failure to 
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that Iho “current SALT talks may lead to 
dangerous technological and political im- 
balances which may leave us without the 
means to defend ourselves against Soviet at- 
tack.” 

Congressman Philip Crane (E-Ill), who 
took part In the colloguy,’ observed that 
America's leaders no longer ‘tell ns that our 
. -country Is the world's most powerful. It Isn't, 
of course. The U.S. has 1,03-1 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The Soviet Union has 1,500 
” ICBM's. 

Rep. Crane commented: "It is' as If Amer- 
icans awakened one morning to And that all 
of their confident assumptions about their 
country were ho longer true, as if they dis- 
covered that not only could their country 
not fulfill its commitments to others, but 
could not even defend itself.” 

It Is to be hoped that the U.S. public will 
heed these warnings. Happily, the special 
order arranged by Congressman Spence and 
his associates indicates a bipartisan rally In 
support of stronger defenses. But presidential 
leadership Is needed if the anti-defense lobby 
is to be overcome. This presidential leader- 
ship has been lacking the last 2 1 /, years. 

President Nixon undoubtedly erred early in 
his term when ho accepted the strategic 
doctrine of nuclear "sufficiency” proposed by 
his. chief foreign policy adviser, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. In the years after World War II, 
the U.S. sought military supremacy. This 
' supremacy deterred Soviet nuclear aggression 
Now, our supremacy In arms is gone. The 
' USSR is moving ahead in every type of weap- 
ons system. The Kissinger doctrine of “suf- 
, ficicney” is proving to be our undoing. More 
and more, it i-% clear that Mr. Nixon has 
received bad edvi.ee from Dr. Kissinger — ad- 
vice dangerous "to the American people.. Iff is 
imperative that Mr. Nixon dispense with Dr. 
Kissinger and start listening to concerned 
* members of Congress and to the Joint Chiefs 
■ of Staff, the real experts who are the. Presi- 
dent's authentic military, advisers according 
to the law of the land. 

In tlic meantime, the American people can 
be thankful that there is a substantial num- 
ber of congressmen who take seriously their 
responsibility to alert the nation regarding 
' the deteriorated condition of the country’s 
defenses. 


PHOENIX PROGRAM IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

.HOE CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 

Oh NEW JERSEY 

■ IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 15, 1971 

. Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent debate and passage of the 
foreign assistance bill, one of the ques- 
tions of the so-called Phoenix program 
in South Vietnam was discussed. Several 
allegations were confusing if not inac- 
curate. 

.■ I have recently received a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International ' Security Affairs, Mr. G. 
Warren Nutter, which I believe very 
adequately sets the record and the facts 
straight on this matter and I would like 
to take this opporunity to read his letter 
into the Record, 

But before I do that, I would like to 
note that as the chairman of the Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee I am per- 
sonally aware of the program and have 
also discussed it. on numerous occasions 
with Ambassador Bill Colby who, until 
recently, was in charge of Phoenix. 
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Phoenix operates on the district and 
province level in South Vietnam with 
U.S. support and is designed to gather, 
evaluate, and disseminate intelligence on 
the identity and movements of members 
of the Vict-cong, the so-called Vietcong 
infrastructure. ' Those are nonmilitary 
figures who govern parte of Vietnam still 
controlled by their movement and who 
slip in and out of Government controlled 
and contested areas. And I want to 
stress, Mr. Speaker, that this informa- 
tion and intelligence data is used to neu- 
tralize this Vietcong effectiveness not for 
“assassination and torture” as was al- 
leged here on the floor in support of an 
amendment whose -aim was to withdraw 
U.S. support from this program. The 
letter received from Mr. Nutter which 
1 believe sets this matter straight stated: 
Assistant Sect-btaky of Defense, 
Washington , D.C., Avgust 21, 1971. 
Hon. Cornelius B. Gali.lacheh, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Tho Congressional 
Record of August 3, 1971 (page JI 7.70 1- 2) re- 
ports an amendment to the Foreign Asslst- 
. anco Act offered by Mr. Reicl of New York, 
which was defeated by voice vote. This 
amendment would have barred any assist- 
ance under the Act to any nation for pro- 
grams which encompass the assassination or 
torture of persons, or which violate tho 
standards set forth in the Geneva Coriven-- 
tions. In hi;; remarks submitting the amend! 
ment (copy attached) . Mr. Reid made ref- 
erence to the Phoenix Program of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam, which is supported by the 
United States. i 

Ambassador William K. Colby, cited by air .J 
Reid, has suggested that clarification would'* 
be appropriate of certain aspects of the 
l’hoenix (Pining Hoang) Program in refer- 
ence of Mr. Reid’s remarks and the testimony 
received by the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations subsequent to Ambassa- 
dor Colby’s appearance there on July’19, 3971. 

As described in some detail in Ambassador 
Colby’s testimony to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in February 1070, the 
Phoenix (Fhuflg Hoang) Program of the 
Vietnamese Government was effectively be- 
gun in July 1903, as the result of a Viet- 
namese Presidential directive. United States 
support of this program has been principal- 
ly advisory in nature, directed at improving 
tho intelligence methods, the apprehension 
techniques, the legal procedures and the de- 
tention arrangements involved in tho strug- 
gle of the Vietnamese against the Viet Cong 
infrastructure, or clandestine, subversive and 
terrorist apparatus. As testified by Ambassa- 
dor Colby, unjustified abuse occurred in this 
struggle in tho past, and could occur at pres- 
ent, but tho Phoenix Program does not en- 
compass cr condone un justifiable abuses in 
any way, and in fact is designed to eliminate 
them. United States policy in this regard was 
set out In MACV Directive 5 22-- 30 of 18 May 
1970 (copy attached) which formalized an 
earlier memorandum of 3 5 October 1D69 cited 
in Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings February 3 970, page 735. The Vie tnamese 
Government in its Community Defense and 
Local Development Plan for 1973. includes the 
following provision in its Annex I covering 
the Phoenix (Pimng Hoang) ’Program: 

"In order to gain the confidence of the 
people and their support for tho Govern- 
ment’s program to neutralize the VCI, all 
personnel working with Pining Hoang must 
closely adhere to the policy of treating the 
population and the. VCI detainees with a 
sense of high respect for the law and not 
abuse .their authority in their performance 


of duty. Consequently, Pining Ilo:tng com. 
mittecs cf all echelons must concentrate 01 
the following points in 1971 : 

a. Cooperation and coordination with vil 
lage, hamlet, ward, and quarter official: 
when performing missions in their areas, to 
include notification of these officials rc-ard 
ing the disposition of any people arrested. 

b. Screening should he performed quickly 
humanely, and fairly with emphasis on im- 
mediate release of innocent people wtheut 
causing them undue trouble and annoy 
anco. 

c. Perfection of target dossiers. Arrests are 
to be made only when sufficient evidence and 
accurate information is' available. 

d. Province and City Security Committees 
must meet at least once a week (or more 
often depending on requirements) to con- 
sider detainee cases and sentence the VCJt 
as appropriate. 

e. Notification of detainee disposition 
must be made to the appropriate government 
echelons and agencies to ensure effective 
monitoring.” 

As indicated in the Department of State’s 
opinion, filed with the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations in response to its request 
of Ambassador Colby on July 19, 1971, the 
Phoenix Program is not violative of the 
Terms of the Geneva Conventions. Although 1 
certain aspects give concern in their field of 
due process, the Vietnamese and American 
Governments, working together, havo 
brought about a number of improvements 
in its procedures and are cooperating in 
the formulation and application cf addi- 
tional measures to bring greater effective- 
ness to Use struggle against the Viet -Cong 
infrastructure and to ensure that the pro- 
gram meets high standards of justice. Re- 
ports of unjustified abuses predating the 
implementation of the Phoenix Program or 
•involving US. or Vietnamese military intelli- 
gence or combat operations should not ho 
mistakenly ascribed to the Phoenix Program 
of the Vietnamese Government nor to US 
support thereof. 

In summary, tho struggle between tho Viet 
Cong infrastructure • and the Vietnamese 
Government is. an integral part of the overall 
mistakenly ascribed to- the Phoenix Program 
has brought about improvements in the 
effectiveness and propriety of the Vietnamese 
Government’s conduct of this struggle. 
United States support of this program is 
conducted under the same restraints as sup- 
port of other Vietnamese military and civil 
programs. - 

Sincerely, 

Q-. Waihien Nirn-ion, 

ASH -ISA. 

Amendment Offered by Mi. Reid of New 
York 

Mr. Reid cf New York. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Reid of Now 
Y ork: Pago 12, lino 13, strike out the quo- 
tation marks and the period immediately 
following such quotation marks. 

“Page 13, after line 3 3, insert: 

”‘(x) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any nation for programs 
which encompass the assassination or tor- 
ture of persons, or which violate the stand- 
ards set for in the Geneva Convention.” 

Mr. Reid of New York. This amendment Is 
simple, I believe. It is directed to Insuring 
that there ar e no programs through which 
the United States provides funds to any 
nation which encompasses as a program, the 
assassination, or torture, or programs which 
violate the standards set forth in tho Geneva 
Conventions. .. 

More explicitly, my amendment would re- 
quire that no U.S. funds would bo furnished 
to programs which sic characterized by a 
pattern of assassination or torture or other 
violations of the Geneva Conventions, . to 
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A recent United Press International photo (See Page 
1) shows Cambodian soldiers checking the identification 
of Vietnamese residents of the village of Kbal Kralong, 34 
miles north of Pnom Penh. The photo caption says that 
“all 53 villagers, including seven Women and five children, 
were arrested as ‘Viet Cong and North Vietnamese sol- 
diers.’ ” These 53 remained in Cambodia last year after 
most Vietnamese had fled to South Vietnam during the 
U.S.-Saigcn invasion. 

Testimony taken at a hearing before a House Opera- 
tions subcommittee Monday, at about the same time that 
the. “Viet Cong and North Vietnamese soldiers” were 
being interrogated in Cambodia makes one wonder. 

How many of the 53 remained alive after their cred- 
entials were checked? How many of the seven women? 

How many of the five children? How about the two- or 
three-year old tot, at the right front of the photo? Is it 
still alive? 

At the House subcommittee hearing, K. Barton Os- 
born, private first class in Vietnam in 1937 and 1988,- said 
that none of the Vietnamese he had seen detained for 
questioning had ever lived through the interrogations. 

Michael J. Uhl, former first lieutenant in the Ameri- 
can Division, testified that most suspects were captured 
during sweeping, tactical operations and that all persons 
caught were classified as “Viet Cong.” 

This slaughter program has not ended. The new / 
assassination rates introduced by the CIA’s Phoenix organ- 
ization in South Vietnam are for 1G71 murders. 

Since the Pentagon is paying for the identification 
check of Vietnamese in Cambodia, is there really any 
reason to believe that the purposes are not the same as in 
.South Vietnam, or that the results are, by and large, any 
- different? _ ' ■ ■ ■■ 

President Nixon must be compelled to order the Pen- 
tagon to stop these murders. This slaughter program lends 
a new weight and urgency to the peace demonstrations on 
Hiroshima Day this weekend and the upcoming October 
Moratorium — to the fight to set the date for prompt 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from Indochina/ 
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BY THOMAS J. FOLEY 


WASHINGTON— A for- 
mer undercover Army in- 
telligence agent told kw- 
; makers Monday that he 
used an unlimited CIA 
expense account to bribe a 
Saigon draft board and 
keep an invaluable South 
Vietnamese youth acting 
as an interpreter ‘in his 
spy ring. 

.The testimony, by K. 
Barton Osborn, 26, de- 
scribed his 13 months in 
Da Nang, supposedly as a 
civilian assigned to help in 
the Vietnam pacification 
program hut. actually set- 
ting' up a spy ring. 

From the expense funds 
—with no accounting ne- 
cessary — Osborn said he 
was able to retain his 
South Vietnamese inter- 
preter who was about to 
be drafted. Osborn said the 
youth gave the money to 
the draft review beard in 
Saigon and stayed out of 
the army. ■ . 

The agent, at the time a 
private first class trained 


at Ft.llolabh'd, Md., testi- 
fied .before t h e II o u s e 
gov’e rnreent operations 
subcommittee, which is 
studying U.S. aid pro- 
grams in South Vietnam. 

Osborn, now a graduate 
student at- American Uni- 
versity in Washington, 
D.C..- repeated testimony 
he had given before anti- 
war groups about witness- 
ing torture and .assassina- 
tion of Viet Cong suspects 
by UUS. soldiers. 

In appearing under oath 
before, the House group, 
Osborn and Michael J. 
Uhl, another former intel- 
ligence agent, became -the 
first Vietnam veterans to 
testify before a. congres- 
sional committee a. b o u t 
atrocities they themselves 
had witnessed. 

They told how they had 
"seen U.S. military person- 
nel push suspected Viet 
Cong- out of helicopters to 
intimidate, other prisoners 
and get them to talk. 

■ They also s a i d t h a. t 
members of an. interroga- 
tion group at the Da Nang 
Marine base 'accidentally 
killed one prisoner, when, 


trying to force' him to talk, 
they went too • far and 
punctured h i s eardrum 
and brain with a pointed, 
piece of wood. 

Osborn testified that his 
interpreter, a C h i n e s e 
woman, was shot through 
the neck by a U.S. Army 
.captain, whom he did not 
• identify, as she was on her 
way to lunch. He said he 
■ believed the captain shot 
the woman because of his 
"complete disdain" for Ori- 
entals. 

''When I asked him why 
he did it, ho said the wom- 
an was only a slope any- 
way and that ii didn’t mat- 
ter," Osborn testified. 

Viet Cong suspects, Os- 
born sv.icl, were ■ turned 
over, to groups called ”pro- 
v i s i o pal. rccoimaisanee 
units," which were pri- 
marily Vietnamese per- • 
sonr.el with U.S. advisers. 
They were part of the 
Phoenix program which 
was designed to root out 
file Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture and which Osborn 
characterized as a "sterile 
depersonalized m y r d e r 
prcgl'am.” 

He said suspects often 
were turned over to the 
units for. interrogation 
without investigation or 
verification of charges. 
Once in the interrogation 
process, .'Osborn testified, 
"They all die." He said he 
never saw a suspect who 
ever lived. 

For the first time, Os- 


ojn reveaied cc«-.u.- 
the training and opera- 
tions of Army intelligence. 

He said he operated a 50- 
man -spy ring out of a 
counter-insurgency unit in 
tire Marine Corps base out- 
side Da Nang. He said the 
marines never knew ho 
was an Army private first 
class and that it took him 
six weeks to win their con- 
fidence so they would use 
information he gave them, 
of .Viet Cong activities in 
'the I Corps area. 

Osborn said lie was paid 
once a month by an ad- 
ministrative captain Who 
passed the money under 
thc table. during lunch at 
the Navy officers' club in 
Da Nang. , 

But. he said, he had an 
unlimited expense account 
from the CIA to set up the 
spy ring for ferreting out 
Viet Cong suspects in the I 
Corps area. 
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.By MARY McGIlORY 

Star Staff Writer 

In IPS 8, when he was 2-1, K. 
Barton Osborn, a reddisb- 
haired young man with long 
sideburns and a quick mind, 
was a big operator, James 
Bond style, in DaNansg, Soum 
•Vietnam. 

He was only a PFC, but 50 
Vietnamese agents were in bis 

network, and he had no superi- 
or officers to report to, and 
nobody questioned him. lie 
used a cover name and had ■ 
lour separate sots of papers 
identifying him as a' civilian 
with the Department of the 
Army, a CfS-9 with AID, an 
infantry lieutenant and a scr- 
■ gen nt, E-5. 

lie got his .pay from an 
Army captain, wearing civil- 
ian clothes who passed it to 
him under the table at a-Navy 
Officers Club. 

He hacl been traincd atintel-' 
ligencc school in “illegal but 
c o n C\. one d” methods of 
under-tover work at Fort HOl- 
abird, and he never heard of 
the Geneva Convention and 
the treatment of civilians 
which he still confuse;, with 
the Geneva Accords, which in 

- 1954 were supposed to end Hie 
Vietnam war. 

His agents fingered villages 
and villager.? for extinction, 
the former by B-52 strikes and 
artillery fire, the latter by 
death, often after torture. 

A major at (he C.I.A. opera- 
tion headquarters in DaNang 
provided him with unlimited 
funds for “incentive gifts” to ' 
his agents— -cigarettes, whis- 
key, and for his principal 
agent— whom lie was subse- 
quently instructed to eliminate 
with extreme prejudice (he re- 
fused)— a motorcycle. 
i The major at the C.I.A. was 
the coordinator for the Phoe- 
nix program, a grisly opera- 
tion which the House subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Government 
Operations i s desperately 
trying to uncover and stop. 

According to Ambassador 
William J. Colby, until recent- 1 
ly in charge of the parent pro- 
gram, the Civil Operations and 
Rural Development Support, 
run jointly by the U..S. and 
South Vietnam, the purpose of 
the exercise i<* “to. jnoykia 
permanent prof 
villagers. 
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Permanent protection of a 
sort has been conferred on 
20,578 Vietnamese. At least it. 
is permanent. 20,578 have been- 
killed under the program. This 
year, ■ through May, the Stale 
Department admitted reluc- 
tantly, 3,650 have died. One is 
reminded of the official report 
of Myla’i— in which it was re- 
counted that the “civilians had 
bach assisted lo safety.” 

Osborn, who is now a stu- 
dent at American University, 
says that Phoenix is nothing 
but “a sterile, depersonalized 
murder program.” 

Abuses Admitted 

Colby, testifying before the. 
committee on July 19. cau- 
tiously conceded “unjustifiable 


abuse 


the two governments. Osborn 
and a fellow rebuttal witness, 
former 1st Lb Michael J. Uhl, 
say the program has been “in- 
tensified” under Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

Colby was oatcgorial about 
one thing: Americans play 
only a supporting minor role 
in the bloody business. They 
help with the “collection of 
information against V.C. sus- 
pects, -with the filling out of 
dossiers, and “working but 
techniques” for the handling 
of them. 

“The American,” Colby said 
emphatically, “would not be 
the man who reached out and 
grabbed the fellow.” 

But the Americans, accord- 
ing to Osborn, gave the orders 
and. not only grabbed the fel- 
low, but pulled the trigger. 

A Marine first lieutenant 
gave the order to push a Viet- 
namese . detainee, beaten and 
bound, out the door ox a heli- 
copter flying over DaNang, 
This was what was called “an 
airborne interrogation.” 

“This happened, not once, as 
an aberration,” Osborn said, 
“but twice.” 

He watched a Vietnamese 
woman starved to death in a 
cage at a Marine interrogation' 
center. When he inquired 
about her, ha was told* “she 1 
had died of malnutrition.” 

“They Were Embarrassed" 

til 

M ^crowsTanvcrr mro ms - cur 
they hit the brain' too soon 



since corrected by 


/ 


and i killed him. "iney were 
embarrassed,” he said.’ 

Osborn's Chinese interpret- 
er, xi woman, was shot, casual- 
ly, in the back of the- neck by 
an Army captain, who yearned 
to he an agent handler,- and 
thought the woman was “dan- 
gerous.” The incident was not 
reported. “She was only a 
slope,” the captain said after- 
wards. 

As for the process of deten- 
tion, interrogation, trial and 
disposition described in detail 
by Ambassador Colby, neither 
Osborn nor Uhl had ever seen 
it happen. 

“I never knew of a detainee 
to leave the interrogation cen- 
ter,” said Osborn. “The ma-i 
jority were tortured to death.” 

Ha never trice! to tell a supe- 
rior officer. He knew they 
didn’t want to know of the 
atrocities occurring in the 
field. 

Congress hasn’t wanted to 
know cither. Uhl and Osborn 
t-old their stories lo an ill- 
attended meeting called by the 
Commission for the Inquiry 
into U.S. War Crimes last win- 
ter. They told them again to 
Rep. Ron Dellums “informal” 
hearings on atrocities right 
after the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War held their .en- 
campment. 

Tiie hearings before Rep. 
William E. Moorhead’s sub- 
committee were the first legit- 
imate forum granted them. If 
Moorhead and the other indig- 
nant doves — among them Og- 
den Reid, R-N.Y., and Paul J. 
McCloskey, It-Calif. — - try to 
go higher and call the com- 
manding officers, they will run 
into jurisdictional problems 
with the House Armed Serv- - 
ices Committee. If they call 
AID and State Department of- 
ficials they will do io.ci i.iat 
they knew nothing of. such 
abuses and that besides’ a tree- 
ity is not the “official policy” 
of tiie U.S. — in sharp distinc- 
tion lo “tiie other side.” Reid 
says that it’s hard to tell the 
difference, really, between- 
their terror and ours. 
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By Daniel Southerland 

StcrJ/ correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. ' Saigon 

The Saigon government’s failure to' cap- 
ture many high-level members of the Viet 
Cong political underground is one of the 
main reasons fo’r a new high-rewards sys- 
tem being set up here. 

Rewards systems have existed here in 
the past, but none has matched this one. 
The payoff could now go as high as the 
piaster equivalent of nearly $51, COO for in- 
formation leading to the capture of a given 
high-ranking member of the Viet Cong “in- 
frastructure.” 


Phoenix operations have been a disap- 
pointment to many officials and military 
men becalise they have failed thus far to 
result in the capture of anything more than 
a very small percentage of the highest-level 
members of the Viet Cong political under- 
ground. ' 

But officials here resent the charge which 
has been leveled by several U.S. congress- 
men that Phoenix is an “assassination pro- 
gram’’ directed at civilians. They say that 
most members of the Viet Cong “infrastruc- 
ture,” such as administrative cadre or tax 
collectors, while classified as civilians be- 
cause of their functions, usually carry weap- 
ons. But the officials say that such persons 
are much more valuable to the government 
if they are captured, not killed. 

Bounties to increase 


/ The r.ew rewards project will be part of 
I 'the Saigon government’s Phung Hoang, or 
/ “Phoenix,’’ program which is aimed at 
J destroying live Viet Cong political and ad- 
ministrative apparatus. The controveisial 
Phoenix program has strong U.S. backing, 

and it is understood that funds for the new 
“high-value rewards” program are to come 
from the U.S. Department of Defense. 

The new program is expected to start 
within the next few weeks, with pilot proj- 
ects in one province in each of South Viet- 
nam’s four military regions. If successful on 
this basis, it will be expanded nationwide 
to all 44 provinces. 


Under the new rewards system, bounties 
paid to military or police units for the 
capture of an individual are to be increased, 
and the amount to be paid for the capture of 
a man i s to be twice that paid for a “kill.” 

“When they target, n man, they always 
try to capture him because of the informa- 
tion he might have,” said one official. 

Ambassador William E.. Colby, former 
head of the U.S. side of the “pacification” 


program m South Vietnam, recently told a 
congressional subcommittee that G5,S32 per- 
sons had been counted as killed, captured, 
.or defecting to the Saigon government in 
Phoenix operations from ISSS to J/Iav of this 
year. The figure includes 20,537 listed as 


‘Phantom goverusneiJi’ 

Lists of the “most wanted” members of, 
the Viet Ceng “phantom government” in 
the four selected provinces have already 
been drawn up for approval by Saigon. Only 
10 high-ranking Viet Cong political cadre 
are to b.e "targeted'’ in each province. 

The rewards have to be high, officials say, 
because a person who gives information 
leading to the arrest of a high-level Viet 
Cong cadre might be forced to leave his 
home and reestablish himself and his family 
at another location because of possible re- 
prisals from the Viet Cong. The rewards will 
range from one million to three million 
piasters ($3,638 to $10,809). 


killed. 

But Mr. Colby maintained that assassina- 
tion is not an aim of the program. 

“In the course of normal military opera- 
tions or police actions to apprehend them, 
however, members of the infrastructure 
have, been killed as members of military 
.units or while fighting off arrests," Mr. . 
Colby said. 

According to a news report from Washing- 
ton, a still-classified General Accounting 
Office report says that $80 million in U.S. 
funds have been devoted to the Phoenix 
program in the past, three years, mostly 
from the Defense Department and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence . Agency. Several hundred 
American military personnel are engaged 
as advisers to the program, but the num- 
ber -is decreasing. 
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The consequences for South Vietnam 
of a precipitous U.S. withdrawal would 
he catastrophic. That’s ivlnj we’re leav- 
ing this place gradually. 

—A U.S. general in Saigon 

respite such assurances, the U.S. is 
getting out of South Vietnam the 
same way it got in— without excessive 
thought for the consequences. But by 
now, with the Vietnainization program 
more than two years old, the conse- 
quences are becoming visible. Out in the . 
■ boondocks, the few remaining U.S. com- 
bat units huddle in the security of their 
outposts, only occasionally staging can- 
tious “search and evade forays into the 
jungle. And in Saigon, the U.S. command 
proudly reports ever lower Aineiican 
casualties. (Last week, eleven Gl’s died 
in combat, the lowest weekly toll in near- 
ly six years.) But of all the symptoms 
stemming from the U.S. pullout, none is 
more telling than the new mood that 
now pervades the U.S. mission in Saigon. 
Suddenly, even the most convinced op- 
timists are talking about the threat of 
serious military “slippage.” 

And with 'good reason. As the U.S. 
has cut its troop level by more than half 
(down to about 230,000 soldiers), the 
enemy has increased his by a third. As 
a result, at least eight of South Vietnam s 
44 provinces reportedly face an imme- 
diate threat of heavy Communist attack 
(map). And nagging doubts still remain 
, as to the quality of ARVN leadership. 
“As usual, we’ve been guilty of self-de- 
lusion,” said one U.S. Embassy official in 
; Saigon. “Vietnainization was the theme 
upon which we were going to slide out 
■ of this mess. And nobody wants to rec- 
ognize the fact that Victnamization does 


U.S. troops leave 


a former Army colonel who is credited 
with “saving” the Mekong Delta fiom 
Communist domination, to head the pac- 
ification program in MR-II. dot even 
Vann admits: “Here, we dont have paci- 
fication. We have military occupation of 
the countryside.” 

Link: In fact, it is only in the Mekong 
Della and in areas near Saigon that U.S. 
officials find cause for optimism. But 
even in those relatively pacified legions, 
isolated Communist strongholds remain— 
a fact that could spell trouble in the fu- 
ture. It is no secret that the U.S.-spon- / 
sored Phoenix Program (which is aimed V 
at uprooting the Viet Cong underground, 
and which lias recently come under fin 
in Congress for practicing selective politi ■ 
cal assassination) has been less than 
success. And some experts believe t rj at u 
the guerrilla bands currently holed up in 
the delta’s U Minlr Forest ever manage 
to link up with local Communist sympa- 
thizers, the security picture theie could 

suddenly get drastically worse. 

That still seems a distant possibility— 
but a possibility nonetheless. At present, 
what worries military planners more than 
almost anything else is the fact that, 
even when the ARVN has superiority 
on the ground, it still waits for American 
air cover before it attacks. That cautious 
approach has worked up to now, but as 
U.S. helicopters and fighter-bombers are 
withdrawn along with American ground 
troops, the South Vietnamese will have 
to fight by a brand-new set of rules. And 
in the view of many observers, the 
ARVN— which was trained as a conven- 
tional, U.S.-style anny-may not lie able 
to make the change at this late stage of 
the war. Even Gen. Creighton Abrams 
has appeared to join the ranks of the 
skeptics. Two months ago, after the 
South Vietnamese only narrowly man- 
aged to avert disaster by retreating, 
under heavy U.S. air cover, from the 
Cambodian town of Snoul, Abrams 
snapped: “Dammit, they’ve got to learn 
they can’t do it all with air. They’ve got 
to do it on the ground with infantry. If 
they don’t, it’s all been in vain. 

Desertions: Compounding Saigon s 
problem is the fact that the U.S. pullout 
has set in motion other painful changes 
in tactics. To fill the vacuum left by U.S. 
ground units, the South Vietnamese 
have had to shuttle troops from pacified 
areas to trouble spots. And that has not 
proved easy. Remarked one observer : 

• “Consider the problems involved in mov- 
ing the ARVN Ninth Division from the 
delta to the DMZ. First, the veiy idea of 
serving in such a dangerous area is not 
going to appeal to the troops. There 
should be a few desertions because of 
that. Besides, most Ninth Division sol- 
recruited from the delta 


diers were 
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not reflect the reality on the ground. 

That reality is not very encouraging. 
With some exceptions, there has been 
a gradual deterioration of sccmily 
throughout South Vietnam’s four military 
regions. In MR-I, which comprises the 
country’s five northernmost provinces, 
some 55,000 North Vietnamese regulars 
and Viet Cong guerrillas now prowl al- 
most at will. Recently, Communist tioops 
have been constructing at least one new 
supply road deep into Quang Tri Prov- 
ince along the Demilitarized Zone. And 
as the Communists have stepped up their 
activity, U.S. withdrawals have proceed- 
ed apace. Just last week, the last U.S. 
combat unit was pulled out of Quang 
Tri. To fill the gap, the ARVN command 
was forced to rush in 30,000 rcinfoi ce- 
ments “Whatever it takes to secure that 
area,” said one U.S. official, “the ARVN 
will have to provide it themselves. It s 
a straight shot from there, to line or Da 
Nang. If the ARVN can’t hold the North 
Vietnamese off, then we’re going to have 
a brand-new DMZ.” 

Friendly: The situation is not much 
better in the central highlands of MR-II. 
There, the U.S. 173rd Airborne Brigade 
is on its way out, as is a Korean division 
that has guarded the approach to the 
coastal plain. Left behind, however, aie 
several North Vietnamese divisions and 
a population remarkably friendly to the 
Communists. In Binh Dinh Province 
alone, estimates put Viet Cong sympa- 
thizers at more than 300,000-nearly 
one-third its population. And throughout 
the region, Communist cadres have 
made it increasingly difficult for Saigon 
to recruit village and hamlet officials. 

In an effort to stem this tide, Washing- 
ton recently dispatched John Paul Vann, 
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A deteriorating picture 

few more . desertions. On top of that, 
many officers are going to have to give 
up lucrative— and often shady— local busi- 
nesses they’ve worked hard to build. 

More desertions. It will be a wonder if 
enough troops ever get to the north to 
actually fight the enemy.” 

Both South Vietnamese and American 
military men are aware* of all these prob- 
lems, and many of them still persist in 
the belief that the ARVN will be able 
to go it alone. In addition, some take 
comfort in the thought that, at least un- 
til the 1972 election is imminent, the 
U.S. will leave in Vietnam enough of a 
residual force— perhaps as many as 
70,000 men— so that it will he able to 
help the ARVN out if it gets in deep 
trouble. But even if so large a U.S. force 
docs remain, its potential usefulness is 
debatable. “We’re not doing anything 
worthwhile with the troops we have 
here now,” scoffed one U.S officer. 

“How in hell can we help with a much 
smaller force?” 

Many experienced military men, in 
fact, believe that the U.S. residual force 
may only aggravate Saigon’s security 
problems. Says John, Paul Vann: “When 
a major U.S. unit gels out of an area, 
there is a greatly reduced level of ac- 
tivity by both friendly and enemy units.” 

And former Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
pointed out in the current issue of the 
quarterly Foreign Affairs: “So long as we 
retain a residual force [in South Vietnam] 

. . . our men will be mortared, shelled or 
otherwise attacked. And so long as they 
are attacked they will counterattack with 
fire and movement— and the war will 
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SAIGON — When a top Ameri- 
can pacification official heard 
that Gen. Duong Van “Big” 
Minh had charged his political 
rival. President Nguyen Van i 
Thieu, with using tbs Phoenix 
counter-insurgency program to 
suppress political opposition, he 
laughed, “If that’s what Big 
Minh thinks," the American said 
derisively, “ho doesn’t know the 
Phoenix program, because it isn’t 
good enough to do that." 

That is only partly true. The J 
Phoenix program may not be 
rood enough to carry out its 
• mission of rooting out the 
moist underground in 
South Vietnam, but it does have 
powers that William E. Colby, 
the former chief of the American 
pacification effort in Saigon, was 
called upon to defend last week 
at a hearing before the House 
Foreign Operations subcommittee 
in Washington. 

Operation Phoenix (in Viet- 
namese, Phuong Hoang, the 
mythical bird that brings tidings 
of peace) was founded by the 1 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1 
late 1957, when it was decided 
that killing enemy troops would 
not win the war so long as the 
Vielcong political organization, 
or infrastructure, remained in- 
tact. 

Basically, the program is de- 
signed to identify specific mem- 
bers of tiie infrastructure and 
cither persuade them to defect 
to the Government or capture 
them for trial and imprisonment. v 
f And if they resist the special, 
police and troops used for Opera-, 
tion Phoenix, Mr. Colby ex--s 
plained, they can be — and often 1 
are — killed. 

,So far, more than 20,000 peo- 
ple have been killed under the 
Phoenix program, including at 
least 1,600 so far this year. Pub- 
licly, these have all been Viet- 
cong, who were specifically 
“targeted” for capture and who 


resisted; in ma 
can officials admit privately. 


“They just put a name on a dead 
body and call it one V.C, neu- 
tralized.” 

For example, the classified 
Phoenix catalogue of Vielcong 
agents killed lists an inordinate 
number of “nurses.” One pacifi- 
cation aide in the Mekong Delta, 
region explained bitterly that this 
was a convenient way for pro- 
vince officials to account for the 
women killed in raids on sus- 
pected Vielcong hideouts. - 

This problem is made worse, 
many Americans feel, by the 
quota system for “Vielcong neu- 
tralizations” that is imposed on 
the Phoenix program. In 1970, 
the target was 1,800 “elimina- 
tions” a month, or 21, GOO for the 
year. The Phoenix operatives 
made the quota with a respecta- 
ble margin; 22,341 killed, cap- 
tured or "rallied” in 1970. “The 
Vietnamese will match any 
quota you give them,” an Ameri- 
can official said when he looked 
at these figures. 

Who are these statistics? So 
far as the dead are concerned, • 
it is impossible to know for sure. 
They arc supposed to be the 
enemy tax collectors, the politi- 
cal cadre and propaganda teams, 
the spies and the communications- 
agents who make up the enemy 
underground. 

The Americans acknowledge 
that, inevitably, some of the 
dead were also in no way con- 
nected with the Vielcong, but 
were merely the personal ene- 
mies of a province chief or some 
oilier influential official. Others, 
like many of the “nurses,” were 
probably wives or children 
caught in the crossfire. Such 
deaths are part of the “unjustifi- 
able abuses” that Mr. Colby 
acknowledged in his testimony. 

Among the Vietnamese, the 
principal criticism of the Phoenix 
program is coming from those 
opposition members of the Na- 
tional Assembly’s lower house 
who will run for re-election late- 
next month. Like General Mini), 
their objections are not based on 
the killings so much as on the 
program’s ability to jail any per- 
son without evidence or without 
his being charged — and then to,’ 
imprison that person for up to 
two years without a trial.- 

The power to do this rests, 
with a province’s Security Coun- 
cil, composed of the province 
chief, his deputy for security, the 
province’s top police officers and: 
other ranking officials, all np 


Vietnam, under the sobriquet o’ 
Office, of the Special Assistant 
(O.S.A.), turned the main respon- 
sibility for Operation Phoenix 
over to the South Vietnamese 
c-aily in 1258, once the basic or- 
ganization had been complete. 

But each province has two 
O.S.A. officers to advise the pro- 
vincial Phoenix program, to ar- 
range special air transportation 
and, like everything else in Viet- 
nam, to pay for the special mer- 
cenary troops, called P.R.U, (Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance Units)', 
who carry out most of Mw 
phoenix raids. 

The Vietnamese side of Opera- 
tion Phoenix is run by the secret 
police, called the Police Special 
Branch, which is entirely distinct 
from the regular national police. 

The provincial P.S.B. phoenix 
branch runs special Phoenix in- 
tcribgalion and operations cen- 
ters in each district, which usual- 
ly have a young American Army 
lieutenant as an adviser. This 
permits the C.I.A. to say that it 
has no agents below the province 
level, but the district advisers 
push the total American involve- 
ment in the program to more 
than 300 agents, officers and ad- 
visers. 

From the district headquarters, 
a kind of floating Vietnamese 
• informant and agent net spreads 
out into the villages and ham- 
lets. Not surprisingly, the P.S.B. 
refuses to say how many Viet- 
namese work for the Phoenix 
program, 

At high-level United Stales in- 


sistence, an “inventory of 


all 


those imprisoned under the 
Phoenix program is being con- 
ducted. American officials con- 
tend they do not know how ’ 
many such prisoners there are, 
for they are scattered in jails 
and interrogation centers all 
over the country. The purpose of 
the inventory, they say, is-' 
to weed out the real Vielcong 
suspects from those who were 
framed or otherwise imprisoned 
unnecessarily. 

Like the official who scoffed 
at General Minh’s charge, few 
Americans believe that the 
Phoenix program is very effec- 
tive. Under it, nearly 60,000 per- 
sons have been killed, captured, 
or have defected, but the United 
States Embassy's . continuing 
studies show that the enemy's 
political organization is intact 
in most of the country. 
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, By mux imhAlR Sr. 

Special to The New Vo: h. TJrr.es 

WASHINGTON, July I9~ 
'Die former .head of the Amcrl- 
South Vietnam acknowledged 
today that the agency’s anti- 
subversion program had result- 
ed in "occasional” political as- 
sassinations and the lulling of 
civilians suspected of being 
Viotcong agents. 

But the official, William E. 
Colby, told the House Foreign 
Operations and Government In- 
fowastion Subcommittee that 
the benefits derived from the 
program— Operation Ehoenix— 
In uprooting V iotcong intelli- 
gence apparatus “more than 
overcome these occasional 

in prepared testimony, Mr. 
Coley f.-iva the number -of peo- 
ple killed under Operation 
Phoenix since 1983 at 20,587, 
of whom 3,580 were killed from 
January through May this year. 
For earlier periods the number 
of deaths were put at 2, 559 
for 1SS8, at 6,187 in 1989 and 
at 8,191 last year. 

_ Two Republican Representa- 
lives, Ogden 'R. Reid of- West- 
: Chester and Paul N. McCloskoy; 
of California, charged that Op- 
eration Phoenix had been re- 
sponsible for “indiscriminate 
killings’' of civilians and the 
imprisonment of thousand of 
others In violation of the 
Genova Convention. 

Mr. Reid .• contended that 
“it is far from an ideal program 
oven in a war situation.” 1-Ie 
said that “no court anywhere 
would uphold the practice of 
imprisoning a civilian — Viet- 
cong or othenv iso-— without a 
trial, denying him vigil t to 
counsel and without acquaint- 
ing him with the nature of the 
charges against: him.” 
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Wlillam E; Colby 

Mr. Colby said the United 
States should continue its sup- 
port of Operation Phoenix as 
“an essential pert of the war 
effort” whose effectiveness had 
been proved m “neutralizing’,’ 
the Vietcong underground. 

‘Wot an Ideal Program 

“it is not on ideal program,” 
Mr. Colby said, “but there are 
some other tilings that are not 
ideal that we are associated 
with in Vietnam. The Phoenix 
program is not a program of 
assassination. In the course of 
normal military operations of 
police actions to reprehend 
them, however, VC1 i Vietcong 
infrastructure] are killed as 
members of military -units or 
v/hilo fighting off arrest.” 


Asked by Mr. Held whether 
“unjustifiable abuses,” such as 
assassinations, had been 
brought to his personal atten- 
tion, Miv Colby replied af ama- 
tively. He said that “in collab- 
oi alien v/itn tuu V/ocm-mi au- 
thorities, wo put a stop to this 
nonsense.” 

South Vietnam in 1957 and 
.1.958 was in a “wild end un- 
stable period and a lot of things 
were done that should not have 
been done,” Mr. Colby said. 
“We have been .trying to get 
it stopped with some measure 
of success,” ho declared. 

A former senior official cf 
the Central Intelligence Agency, I 
Mr. Colby resigned his post in 
March, 1S38, to join the staff 
of the executive office or the 
President. He was promptly as- 
signed to Saigon as deputy to 
Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, who 
was then head of the United 
Slates Military Assistance Com- 
mand and director of the paci- 
fication and development pro- 
gram. 

Formerly in Diplomatic Sendee 

Mr. Colby served during 
World War II in the Office of 
Strategic Services. He was 
twice parachuted behind Ger- 
man hues — once in France to 
disrupt communications and 
later in Norway to blow up a 
vital railroad line. After the war 
he held United States Embassy 
posts in Stockholm, Rome and' 
Saigon before joining the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

The main thrust of his argu- 
ment today was that operation 
Phoenix was “entirely a South 
Vietnamese program” although 
originated by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and supported 
since its inception by United 
States . military . arid a few 


eiviiiauf personnel and bached 
by funds. from the Defense De- 
partment, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and the 
C.i.A. 

The United States role in 
Operation Ehcam;;, he said, is 
entirely advisory except for the 
use of military personnel in 
preparation of dossiers against 
suspected Vietcong agents an-* 


ana employment o' 


leads 

troops to run them to ground. 
After capture, the prisoners 
are turned ever to South Viet- 
namese authorities, ho said. 

When Mr. Reid and Mr. Me- 
Closkey pressed their com- 
plaints, Mr. Colby argued with 
quiet persistence that Opera- 
tion Ehoenix was “designed to 
protect the Vietnamese people 
from terrorism and political, 
paramilitary, economic and 
subversive pressure from the 
Communist clandestine organi- 
zation Vietnam.” - 
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■ . By FELIX BHLAG* Jr. 

; . '■ Special to T&? Yc-rk Wires 

i WASHINGTON, July 15 
’Previously classified informa- 
tion read into the record of a 
House Government Operations 
jsubcommitlee today disclosed 
that 26,843 nonmilitary Viet- 
cong insurgents and sympa- 
thizers were ‘‘neutralized” in 
14 months through Operation 
Phoenix, a counterinsurgency 
program in South Vietnam fi- 
nanced by the United States. 

The total, number, it was 
said, was made up of 9,820 
“killed,” 7,791 "sentenced" to 
prisons and 9,272 “rallied” 
the United States military term 
for being “induced to rally to 
the [Saigon] Government” after 
having been identified as serv- 
ing the North Vietnamese in- 
telligence apparatus. 

Calendar Year Calculated 

The figures, which were de- 
classified and provided by the 
State Department to Represen- 
tative Ogcien R. Reid, Republi- 
can of Westchester, were re- 
cited '"during questioning of 
Robert H. Hooter, assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for 
International Development. . 

The 14-month period, begin- 
ning January, 1970, was de- 
scribed in a State Department 
memorandum to Mr. Rekl as 
‘the 1970 pacification year.” 

Using the same set of figures, 
Mr. Reid calculated a “neu- 
tralization” figure for calendar 
1970 of 22,341. lie said that 
of this number, 8,109 were 
listed in the “killed” category. 

1-Iow m'any of the total neu- 
tralization figure for calendar 
1970 were listed in the “sen- 
tenced” and “rallied” categories 
was not shown in the State 1 
Depar tin en t memoran durn . 

Mr. Reid did cite separate 
category figures for the first 
two months this year, however, 
and said that if they were pro- 
jected on an annual basis they 
would . show 27,011 Vietcong 
neutralized, including 9,774 
“killed,” 8,076 “sentenced,” and 
9,161 “rallied.” The actual 
figures for January and Febru- 
ary of this year 'were given as 
1,629 “killed,” 1,346 “sen- 
tenced” and 1,527 “rallied" — a 
total of 4,502. 

.. The State Department memo- ( 
randum mentioned that the: 
program’s goal last, year was 
1,800 per month to be "rend- 


Discloses Civilian hilLmp: 
~ in U»S. -Backed Program 


ered ineffective or neutralized," 
or 21,600 for the t welve months. 

The memorandum said the 
neutralization goal for the year 
beginning last March “is down 
to 1,200 per .month, of whom 
half or GOO should be in the 
sentenced category." 

The South Vietnam Govern- 
ment’s master plan of pacifica- 
tion, including the Phoenix pro- 
gram, uses the term "quotas” 
for neutralization rather than- 
“goals.” Its quotas for each ofj 
the four military regions add up I 
to 14,400 neutralizations on a 
12-month basis this year and 
stipulate that in each are?, one’ 
half of the quote, is to be filled 
by those “sentenced.” 

Tiie Slate Department memo-' 
randum was silent, on Mr. Reid’s 
contention that many if not 
most o ftho Vietcong listed in 
the “killed” category were ac- 
tually victims of “planned mur- 
der” of civilians in violation of 
the Geneva convention. 

Purpose of Program 

The thrce-ycar-okl Operation 
Phoenix, part of the Vietnam 
. pacification program, was de- 
signed to combat the effc.ct of 
underground Vietcong opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. 

A still-classified General Ac- 
counting Office report has 
placed at S30-inillion the 
amount, of United States funds 
devoted to the operation in the 
last three years, mostly from 
, the Defense Department and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Representative Reid read the 
State Department figures into 
the record of the subcommittee 
hearing after failing to obtain 
responsive answers to ques- 
tions put to Mr. Nootcr. 

“I am ' shocked and dis- 
mayed,” Mr. Reid said, “that 
Gen. Creighton W. Abrams— 
presumably on instructions — ■ 
has endorsed and called for 
the implementattibn’ by United 
Vietnamese plan embodying 
the elimination or neutraliza- 
tion by killing or capture of 
f c i l ’°ta of 14,400 members of 
the Vietcong infrastructure in 
i y / 1 . 

He continued: "Assassination 
ana terror b ytbe Vietcong or 
Hanoi snould not, and must 
not, call forth the same moth- 
ods^ by Saigon, let alone the 
United States, directlv or in- 
directly.”, . ; . . . ' , 


I “A 'great number of VieSt-1 
'corig, " lie said, “while Insur- 
gents, arc nevertheless civilians,, 
and thus specifically protected] 
from assassination under the] 
Geneva convention relative to; 
the protection of civilian per-] 
■sons in time of war."- 

“The Administration,” the 
Congressman declared, “must 
totally disassociate itself from 
this Phoenix program and insist 
unequivocally that Saigon stop 
dead in its track this mechan- 
ism for civilian murder or stand 
criminally condemned before 
the world.” 

From other - sources, Mr. 
P.cid cited figures showing that 
United Stales military person- 
nel engaged in Operation 
Phoenix in October, 1970, to- 
taled 441 — 150 lieutenants and 
.the rest majors or higher-rank- 
’ |ing officers. Such personnel .do 
• not actually apprehend Viet- 
Icong or shoot them while try- 
ing 'to escape, -the source;; ex- 
plained, but only “identify or 
finger” the men. 

The subcommittee lias called 
for testimony Monday by 
I William ,B. Colby, retiring' 
dcouty to General Abrams 
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■.(l* ',7 f 7 rtf' V / "We obtained obligations' . 

*0 Vlf £&b £* about S339.2-rnMion,’ it X} 

r f t • • v ported. 

O +pi) <! y? v* ]fi /?% •?/> fi / \ $ $ f\l *1 $ But tne accounting office sa„ 

h VMlAj&iiU! ll O f &£& /“A iLbCvidd. that "wo were unable to olna. 

obligations for 51.7-bilhon 

• — ' tba$2.1-billion.” . \ 

Congressional Agency Unable to Learn Ue paj£S^ 

How Most of $2.t-Billion Authorized ^ 

for racthcahon tn 19/0 Was Used for International Development 


9 per cent. The C. I. A., how-i 
ever, has refunded some of the| 

By TAD SZULC ”"T s "' !S==r 1 

spccsti ia The jcciyvnrtc Times money spent by A. I. D. on its 

WASHINGTON, July 9 — The'lversive apparatus, also comes i behalf on unspecified covert 

.General Acounting Office, the | under the agency. ^ f^The accounUn^ office said 
Congressional watchdog agency, ’ The funds for CORDa corne^^ t;he bull5 0 f the CORDS 
has reported that it is unable to principally from the Defense|'i authorization was budgeted for 
determine how $1.7-biilion of althmmh Hie Ccik /' hardware” and military and 


Vietnam was spent or com- 
mitted during the three-year The accounting office survey „ 

period ended J«]y 30. 1870. S339. 2-SlIiof “obli- Vitetn 

The office made its report in ^ated money “was not used in 1UIJ ' U 
a 100-page survey entitled CORDS and was subsequently '7 car - 
"Background 'Information on used by the contributing agen- 

United States Participation in Sd°T cmdT °“not deter- j 

Pacification and Development m jne” what these purposes' 
Programs in Vietnam,” sent to were. ’ < 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. in fiscal language, obligations' 


Under Operation Phoenix, 
CORDS is increasing the South 
Vietnamese national police from 
100,000 to 120,000 men this 



"Background Information on 
United States Participation in 
[Pacification and Development 
Programs in Vietnam,” sent to 
■Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 


Laird and several Congressional are the commitment or^ actual, 
committees on July 1. . expenditure of aiunonzea funds.; 

J Tne survey has oirered no 

The General Accounting Of- conclusions as to the diserep- 
ficc auditors, who made their ancy between the funds author-, 
survey in' Vietnam, said that ized for. CORDS and those aotu- 
the specific obligations of thej s „ cticn on < V il- 

pacification program that they!. i a ia s=lf-heio” programs, one 
were able to find accounted 0 f the CORDS operations, the 


for only $339.2-millicn of the document listed “misappropria-j 

$S*ldS&,22$.%! 

for the fiscal yeais RGB, 1959 report; said, however, that from 
and 1970. a political viewpoint the vil- 

; And, they said, $G5.5-million lags program “has experienced 

: of the $339.2-million had been a j^8 ree or ' success.” 

■ , „ The siu'vcy said that we 

spent for purposes that they , bav0 learned that internal 
had not been able to deter- audits and inspection had gen- 
mine, which was taken to mean erally not been conducted” by 
that the .money was spent for CORDS. ' 

'projects other than those for 1^ Rioted that while there are 
, . . • . . 12 “auditing groups within tne' 

winch it had originally been exccutive branch for CORDS 1 

designated. s . review, ” only tv/o of them “had 

The United States agency re- performed reviews" since the' 

sponsible for the over-all pad- lo^n^tion of CORDS in 1085. ; 
,r ... . “We also found that many of : 

fication m Vietnam 1S called vr'cmctn erim r> rtf fif.iol.ci ?r> tllfu 


projects other than those for Rioted that while there are! 

, . . • , 12 “auditing groups within tne' 

winch it had originally been exccutive branch for CORDS' 

designated. ■ review,” only tv/o of them “had 

The United States agency re- performed reviews" since the' 

sponsible for the over-all pad- lo^n^tion oi CORDS in 1088 
... . , “We also found that many of 

fication in Vietnam is called responsible officials in tlie 
Civil Operations and Revolu- jdirectorates were unaware of 
tionary Development Support, amounts obligated under their 

. . ... Imrl tn enmr* incftrnrpc: 


lor CORDS. Its responsibilities 'programs and in some instances 

M* «» 

and othei v/ar victiies. Op-^ra* . ibe Saigon agency, 
tion Phoenix, which is designed 1 The survey added that “in 
to eliminate the Vietcong sub- , the three fiscal years ending on 
• • ’ June 30, 1970, CORDS received 
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. The House met at i2 o'clock noon. . 

Rev. James Clark Brown, the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 

Let' us pray. 

Let us remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He said: “Those unto 
whom much has been given, of them will 
much be required.” 

O God, mighty, merciful, mysterious, 
before whose judgments nations and 
individuals rise, and fall, inspire the 
leaders and people of this land that we 
may more faithfully know and do Thy 
holy will. O God., there is a hunger in our 
land; a hunger for moral heroes; for 
men and women whose passion is to bring 
into being the kind of world where every 
privilege and dignity which is enjoyed by 
the few may be made available to be en- 
joyed by all people. To that end, direct, • 
comfort, and guide Members of the Con- 
gress. , 

“O Thou, vyhose Spirit first fashioned life. 

Intending all creation Thy love to 
share, 

Use us, O God, to do Thy work 

Until the earth be fair.” 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. . 


THE REVEREND JAMES CLARK 
BROWN, OUR CHAPLAIN FOR TODAY 

(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to. address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today that our opening prayer has 
been given by an Oklahoman whom I 
have known for many years, a young man 
who grew up in Okmulgee County in the 
City of Henryetta, and who once served 
here in the House of Representatives as 
one of the staff rendering faithful service 
to’ this country. 

Today James Clark Brown is minister 
6f the First Congregational Church of 
San Francisco, and carrying on there a 
great ministry. ' -- 

Many Washingtonians will remember 
him as the pastor for a number of years 
of the Cleveland Park Congregational 
Church here in Washington, D.C. With 
his wife, Verne, and their lovely children, 
..David Edmond and Edith Louise, he is 
doing a great work in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Wednesday, July 7, 1971 

Again I say I am proud and pleased 
that that he could be with us today in a. 
place he has always loved, to lead the 
House of Representatives in today's 
devotions. ■ ■ 


' A SALUTE TO WADE LUCAS 

(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
scarcely a day goes by without our na- 
tional news media publicizing a conflict 
between - Indians and civil authorities 
over the title to Federal property, alleged 
violations of legal or moral commitments 
or other .basic differences of opinion. 

It is refreshing to know that on Satur- 
day of this week, Mr. Wade Lucas, a con- 
stituent of mine will be visiting Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., as a guest of the Tuscarora 
Indians. While there, he will be made an 
honorary chief and, with the authority of 
Gov. Robert Scott of North Carolina, will 
sign a formal peace treaty with the Tus- 
carora Indian Nation. 

I might add that Wade Lucas, unlike 
so many “Honorary Chiefs” we see at 
campaign time, is not a politician run- 
ning for office and seeking to court favor 
with Indian voters. Instead, Wade is a 
retired newspaperman with no aim or 
purpose in mind other than to cement 
a personal and official friendship with 
these Indians which dates back to Me- 
morial Day : ore than 8 years ago when 
he visited the Tonawanda Reservation in 
an official capacity as public information 
officer for the State of North Carolina 
under the administration of Gov. Terry 
Sanford. 

The Tuscarora Indians of the Tona- 
wanda Reservation are a lot like many 
other Americans of all races and creeds 
throughout our Nation. They respond 
warmly to a genuine show of friendship 
and interest. Wade Lucas’ longtime per- 
sonal friendship with them is the kind 
of “people to people” relationship which 
will solve our international differences 
if t-hcy are ever to be solved. 


INTRODUCTION OF . LEGISLATION 
INCREASING FEDERAL SHARE OF 
EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr. WA^LDIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House. for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his. remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to introduce a bill calling 
for increasing the Government’s share of 
the Federal employees’ health benefits 
program. 


Under the present cost-sharing system, 
the Federal Government pays 40 percent 
of the basic cost of the health insurance 
of Federal employees. 

This 40-percent figure was reached 
only last year. The House of Representa- 
tives had passed legislation calling for 
increasing the Government share to 50 
percent, but after considerable pressure 
from the administration, including the 
threat of a Presidential veto, House- 
Senate conferees agreed to a reduced 
figure. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the attitude 
of the administration may have changed 
in the course of the past year. On Febru- 
ary 18 of this year, President Nixon called 
for private employers to provide Co per- 
cent of the cost of basic health insur- 
ance coverage for employees as of July 1, 
1973, and 75 percent of the total cost 
3 years later. 

The President based this appeal on 
the need to spread health insurance cov- 
erage to more of the Nation’s citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with the 
President on this mattter. 

Further, I believe it to be fully con- 
sistent and proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lead the way for the private 
sector in meeting the President’s goal of 
75 percent of the costs for employees’ 
medical insurance. 

I hope that the Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits ' Subcommittee, 
which I chair, will hold hearings on this 
important legislation in the very near 
future, and I am hopeful of administra- 
tion support for this proposal, which in- 
corporates the President’s own sugges- 
tions. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 

HOUSE CERTAIN INFORMATION 

RESPECTING U.U. OPERATIONS IN 

LAOS 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 492 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows : - 

H. Res. 492 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, to 
the extent not incompatible with the public 
interest, Is directed to furnish to the House 
of Representatives, not later thau fifteen 
days following the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, any documents containing policy in- 
structions or guidelines given to the United 
States Ambassador in Laos for the purpose 
of Ills administration of those operations con- 
trolled or directed by the country team ill 
Laos, between January 1, 19G4, and June 21, 
1971, particularly with regard to — 

(1) covert Central Intelligence Agency op- 
erations in Laos; 

(2) Thai and other foreign armed forces 
operations in Laos; 


• * ' - II 6377 
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in the future, it will he decided upon later 
through consultation by the liaison personnel 
of two sides.” 

11 "A Comment on the Statement of the 
.Communist Party of America,” People’s Daily, 
March 8, 1903, 

- « Speech made by Cbiao Kuan-hua, 
Peiping’s "vice minister” of foreign affairs, at 
a cocktail party hosted by the Yugoslav ‘'em- 
bassy” in Peiping on November 27, 1070, 

w Mao Tse-tung, “On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship,” Selected Works (Foreign Lan- 
guage, Peking, 1961), Vol. XV, p. 415, 

n xho 13 “theories” include those of 
"limited sovereignty," “socialist big family,” 
justified aggression,” and “economic, unity.” 

is Speccli by Yugoslav “ambassador” to 
Peiping at a cocktail party on November 27. 
1970. 

»A dispatch filed by the Agence France 
Prcsse from Belgrade on January 5, 1971. 
Yugoslavia and Albania were locked in a feud 
over the question of Stalin. Tn 1908 the two 
sides exchanged charges d’affaires. Since the 
Czech incident in 1968 the relations between 
the two countries have gradually improved. 

w “Revolutionary Storm of the Polish Peo- 
ple," People’s Daily, December 22, 1970. 

“NONA dispatch from Pciping on Decem- 
ber 21; 1970. 

32 ‘‘Welcome the Establishment of Diplo- 
matic Relations Between China and Canada," 
editorial. People’s Daily, October 14, 1970. 

33 Edgar Snow, a pro-Communist American 
journalist, and author of lied Star Over 
China, in- a telegram sent from Peiping to 
Milan on February 3, 1971, mentioned some 
production figures which he said had been 
disclosed to him by Chou En-lai. For the last 

■ ten years, the Chinese Communists have not 
revealed any production figures. The. figures 
revealed by Snow greatly exceed even the 
most optimistic estimates made by the free 
world. 

■ 31 According to an Agence France Pressef' 
dispatch from Peiping on October 25, 1970, au^ 
NONA correspondent wrote a long article 
pointing out that the Japanese arc not satis- 
■fied with their pre-war Imperialist status. 
They are now trying to Join the club of "su- 
perpowers” consisting of “U.S. imperialism” 
and "Soviet revisionism.” 

® Mao Tse-tung, "People of the World, 
Unite and Defeat the U.S. Aggressors and 
Their Running Dogs,” Peking Review (special 
Issue, May 23, 1970) , p. 9. 

33 This point was stressed by both Lin 
Piao and Chou En-lai in their speechs during 
the “National Day” celebrations on October . 
1, 1970. However, earlier on July 14, 1970 
Chou in an Interview with French correspon- 
dents already pointed out that the time when 
big countries can dominate the world had 
already passed and could never return. 

37 Speech by Ceylonese minister of trade at 
a' reception on January 15, 1571, In honor of 
Pal Hsiang-kuo, Peiping’s "minister” of for- 
eign trade, who led a trade delegation to visit 
, Ceylon. 

. . 3S Ses the "Joint Communique Between the 
People’s Republic of China and the Islamic 

■ Republic of Pakistan,” November 14, 1970, 

30 The Chinese Communists opposed the ap- 
plication of principle of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” to the relations between the “oppressed 
people and the oppressing people," between 
“the oppressed country and the oppressing 
country,” and between “the oppressed class 
and the oppressing class’.’’ (See “A Proposal 
Concerning the General Line of the Inter- 
national Communist Movement,” op. cit.) 
Even while chanting the slogan of “peaceful • 
..("existence,” the Communists never forget 
to stress the necessity to oppose the “aggres- 
sive policy and war, policy of imperialism.” 
Actually, this Is a united front tactic against 
"Imperialism." 

o" Peking Review, op cit., p. 16. 

81 Two dispatches filed by NCNA from Tokyo 
on October 24, 1970. 


!7 -NCNA .dispatch from Peiping, Novem- 
ber 9, 1970, the Pakistani president arrived 
In mainland China on November 10 and 
stayed there until November 14. 

33 “A11 Anti-U.S. Imperialism Forces in the 
World Unite!” editorial. People's Daily, Janu- 
ary 21, 1DG4. 

31 An AP dispatch from London on Decem- 
ber 9, 1970 disclosed that during the previous 
year at least five Soviet trade officials, throe 
Polish foreign officials anti several unidenti- 
fied Communist delegates were ordered by the 
British government to leave Britain. 

48 “What Does the Conference of British 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Show;" 
People’s Daily, February 2, 1971, \r. 

30 See NCNA report from Peiping on Febru- 
ary 2, 1971, concerning the coup in Uganda, 

37 A CNA dispatch from Hongkong on Jan- 
uary 30, 1971 cited some figures from an 
article by Harvard economics professor con- 
cerning the economic situation on mainland 
during the past 10 1 years. Ho said ’that ’even 
the highest estimate .would put development 
rate of Peiping’s agricultural and Industrial 
production from 1957 to 1967 at an yearly rate 
of only 3 to 3.5 per cent, while the economic 
growth of the most of other Asian countries 
has already reached the rate of 7 to 9 per 
cent. 

33 See note 25, 

" See nows reports and- statements issued 
by Peiping following its nuclear tests as well 1 
as the editorial of the People’s Daily, Au- 
gust 1, 1970. 

(“NONA dispatch from Peiping on Decem- 
ber 5, 1970. The diplomatic personnel were 
.“ambassadors" from Mauritaria and Mall 
and the charge d’affaires from Guinea. 

11 NCNA dispatch from Peiping on Janu- 
ary 2, 1971. ‘ ' 

“NCNA dispatch from Peiping, Janu- 
ary 27, 1971. 


CONGRESSMAN PAUL McCLOSKEY’S 
TESTIMONY BEFORE -THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ASIAN AND PA- 
CIFIC AFFAIRS 


HON. DONALD W. PJEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 1, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
our colleague from California (Mr. Mc- 
Closkey) testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. His 
testimony related to the need' for Con- ' 
gross to be fully informed, and described 
a series of incidents where the execu- 
tive branch over the years, had withheld 
information from the Congress or delib- 
erately deceived the Congress. While 
reasonable minds may differ as to the 
course this Nation should now pursue 
with respect to terminating our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, I believe all of us can 
.agree on the need for Congress to de- 
mand that it be fully informed on all as- 
pects of the situation in Southeast Asia. 

For this reason, I am inserting in. the 
Record Mr. ' McCloskcy’s testimony in 
full: 


Statement of. Paul N. McCi.oskey, Jr., Be- 
fore tiie Subcommittee’ on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, June 29, 1971 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcom- 
mittee: I had hoped originally to testify be- 
fore you today with respect to the Viet- Nam 
Disengagement Act of 1971, urging the bene- 


fits of an end to our involvement in and over 
Indochina by December 31, 1971, conditional 
solely upon the safe return of our prisoners 
of war. Arguments favoring this view already 
have been made by a number of our col- 
leagues, however, and accordingly, I would 
like to limit my testimony today to an Issue ( 
which is equally important, the obligation of v 
the House to be fully informed by the Execu- 
tive Branch on the great issues of foreign af- 
fairs, and particularly the intervention by 
the United States in the affairs of foreign 
nations, either by covert CIA-operated action 
as in Laos or military intervention as in Viet 
Nam. 

There . is reasonable disagreement in the 
House over what our course of action In 
Southeast Asia should be: There should bo no 
disagreement, however, on our need to know, 
and our right to know, all of the facts which 
may bear on our ultimate decision. 

It is true that Congress is not suited to 
negotiation and day-to-day decision milking 
In Intelligence and military operations. We 
do hold, however, the sole constitutional 
power, and- 1 might add, constitutional re- 
sponsibility, for providing for the common 
defense, declaring war, funding the standing 
army, but for a period not to exceed two 
years; we in the House of Representatives 
who face our constituents every two years, 
not four or six, must initiate the revenue 
measures necessary to support the nation’s 
expenditures for war and foreign operations 
'of every, kind. 

All of these provisions were clearly Intend- 
ed by the framers of the Constitution to give 
Congress the controlling decisions In matters 
of war and peace. We make the laws; the 
President as Commander-in-Chlef only ex- 
ecutes those laws. 

If Congress Is to make wise decisions, how- 
ever, we must be fully Informed. Wo cannot 
authorize a war without complete Informa- 
tion; we should not permit a war to continue 
without complete Information. 

Tire recent excerpts from the Pentagon 
documents published in the New York Times 
and other newspapers bring home to us most 
forcefully that we have not met our consti- 
tutional obligations to keep fully informed. 
Who amongst the Members of the House were 
aware,-for example, that country team mem- 
bers in Viet Nam aided and encouraged the 
overthrow of Premier Diem in 1963? 

Who amongst our Members knew the true 
facts of U.S. military and covert activity In 
and over Laos, and in the coastal waters of 
North Viet Nam prior to the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents of early August, 1964? Or that dur- 
ing October, 1961, prior to the re-election of ' 
President Johnson over Senator Goldwater, 
that. 

‘Two of the teams (of U.S./South Vietnam- 
ese agents operating' inside North Viet 
Nam) carried out successful actions during 
October. One demolished a bridge,, the other 
ambushed a North Vietnamese patrol." 

(This quote was taken from a State De- 
partment memo, dated November 7, 1964, 
for Assistant Secretary of State Bundy, and 
Is noted at page H5107 of the Congressional 
Record of June 14, 1971). 

If these facts had been known to the Con- 
gress, would it have affected subsequent votes 
on appropriations for Viet Nam, or the ap- 
proval of escalation of the war Implicit in the 
House appropriations process? 

What' would have been the House’s reac- 
tion, for example, had we been fully in- 
formed in March, 19G5, before U.S. troops 
were sent to Viet Nam, that our true goals 
in Viet Nam were those described by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense McNaugliton in a 
memo to Secretary McNamara in March, 
1965: 

"70% — To avoid a humiliating U.S. defeat 
(to our reputation as a guarantor). 

"20% — To keep SVN (and then adjacent) 
territory from Chinese hands. 
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By ALVIN SHUSTER ■ 

- Special to The New York Times 

SAIGON, South. Vietnam, 
June 30 — William E. Colby, the 
chief of the American pacifica- 
tion effort in South Vietnam, 
gave up his duties today and 
flew home -to Washington be- 
cause of . the illness of a 
daughter. 

Announcing the departure of 
one of the most important 
American officials in the coun- 
try, the United States Ambassa- 
dor,. Ellsworth Bunker, said: 
“We are losing the services of 
a- great, public servant.” 

\ He added however, that Mr. 
Colby would be given a new 
assignment. 

. Jn one of the most crucial 
jobs in South Vietnam — some 
call it the “worst job in the 
country” — Mr. Colby has been 
always on the go, flying about 
. the country to see for himself 
whether the efforts at security 
and development were work- 
ing. in the more than three 
years he spent here, he trav- 
eled by motorcycle through the 
delta, by jeep in the jungles, 
by sampan on canals and by 
helicopter to every province 
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Ths Hew York Time: 
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visitors that the pacification ef-i 
forts have made it harder for 
the Vietcong to operate. Tire' 
latest efforts, he says, have 
.been directed toward develop-, 
jing a sense of participation 
among the South Vietnamese 
people and convincing them 
“that: they can get a fair shake' 
from Saigon.” 1 

Su ch efforts inc lude elections I 
for local councilors and Gov-, 
eminent grants for projects de- 
cided . by tiie villagers them- 
selves. 1 . ' : 

“The war cannot be won un- 
less. the. people participate,” 
Mr. Colby has said. - \ i 

/ The ..programs have wprked- 
with varying degrees of success 1 
and failure and Mr. Colby has. 


ue 


often remarked that he was| 
QUITS VIETNAM POST: neither an optimist nor a pessi-' 
William B. Colby, chief of ra ist about the ultimate out- 
American pacification ef- come. . 

fort, cited daughter’s ill- The 51 -year-old ambassador. 

ness as cause for leaving. Iwas an Army officer with the y 

- ' (Office of Strategic Services in 

1 r fication program. Mr. Jacobson, ' World War IL He practiced law 

, Mr. Colby, who was given a former army colonel, has in New Yor j. city Rnc j then 
the personal rank of Ambassa- served as assistant chief of j 0 j ncd the National Labor 
dor_.by President Johnson, is staff for CORDS since peccin- p c ] at [ ons Board as an attorney, 
the third ranking American of- her, 19oS, when Mr. CoMy was. H , ent t0 t ; ie central In- ■ 
ficial here, behind Mr. Bunker promoted from that job to cli- 
and Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, rcct the operation, 
the military commander. lie di- Soft-spoken and even-tem- 


rects the operation known as 
Civil Operations and Rural Sup- 
ort,' or CORDS, and the 


Ly American program for ad- 1 field teams, stressing that he 

7 mu rr\r\n vt i n o ,r r* c 


pared, Mr. Colby established a 
highly-organized system. He re- 


telligcncc Agency in 1951. and 
served as “an ' attach?.” in . : 
Stockholm and Rome before- 
coming to Saigon for his first 1 
tour from 1959 to 1962, dur- 


ceived reports daily. from his ., which ho ; osc to be chief 


as 


"progress repor 
Changing Problems 

The problems and the pro- 
grams changed each year. After 


.vising the South Vietnamese 'wanted “problem reporting’ 
on virtually all aspects of life; well as “progress reporting 
in the countryside, from Se- 
curity to economic, social and 
political measures 

He had been expected to the Communist Tet offensive in 
leave about the same time as 1968, the effort focused on re- 
;Mr. Hunker-'- sometime after the storing Government control 
South Vietnamese presidential and, in effect, reoccupying the 
elections in .October. General: country. Later the emphasis 
• Abrams may also depart before i shifted to strengthening the 


of the. Saigon station. He later 
worked in Washington as head 
of the Far East Division of 
the C.I.A. .. - . . 


next spring. 

*. A Great Loss’ 

“Colby’s departure will be 
a great loss,” one of his aides 
said today. “He was the.. most 


territorial forces to free the, 
regular South Vietnamese Army' 
for border protection and other 
duties. ■ 

At the same time, Mr. Colby 
and the South Vietnamese 


inspiring officer of the Gov worked closely in trying to dc- 

ernment in Vietnam ,v, veIo P an etfective pr°gram,\ 
snirc-rr „c c , al ”- , Ie ln /Phoemx, to root out the cnc- 
I i - to work harder be- my’s underground political ap-‘ 
cause he himself never quit, paratus. This effort, however,- 
He drove himself and never has been one of the major dis- 
seemed weary. appointments. 

“There is . no one whose ‘ : “ We are hoIdin 2 our own on 
presence was more vital to the' thc Vietcong infrastructure,” an I 

wHi'I of tr ying to assist the ' official said today. “But the 
tnr l . 1 l aracse t° Pick up the load other side is still better at im- 


^°Cicoi C,nS n VC f''' - j ’proving and expanding it than 
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. - . President Lyjidon B. Johnson’s 
Administration, amid his hesita- 
tion and reluctance to take final 
decisions, was sponsoring co- 
vert South Vietnamese warfare 
against North Vietnam starting 
'in February, 3.964, and drawing 
lip plans that spring for overt 
war. • ' ' \ 

, '.i These activities — long before 
[the Aug. 4, 1964, Tonkin Gulf 
destroyer incident that led to a 
Congressional vote authorizing 
"all necessary steps’’ to aid 
Southeast Asian fcaiintrics— 
were described in the first in- 
stallment. ; 

The scries was based on a. _ 

Defense Department 'study, 1 control of G'en. Paul D. Harkins 
commissioned in 1967 by Scc-j chief of the United States Mili 
1 relary Robert S ' 


’ Before The New York Times was restrained by Fed- 
eral court order from continuing with its scries on the 
Pentagon study of the Vietnam war, it. had published, the 
first three parts. They dealt with the first years of the Ad- 
ministration of President Lyndon B. Johnson. Here is a 


j ' TT% -if V ■ 

t:o .hombifi 

head of government, Gen. 
Nguyen Khan, told Ambassador 
Lodge he wanted the United 
States to start bombing and to 
send in 10,000 troops. 

The Pentagon study reported 
that at a Honolulu meeting on 
June 1 and 2, 1964, Secretary. 
McNamara said '“it might be 


summary of those three articles and a recapitulation of ucce.isuo as th action unfold 

„ ‘ ed . . . to deploy as many as 

some of the key documents published with them on June scvcn divisions” of American 


13, 14 and 15: 

‘Hired Personnel’ Used 

They differed from relatively 
low-level and unsuccessful in- 
telligence and sabotage efforts 
the C.I.A. had carried out, 
earlier in North Vietnam. The' 
34A attacks were under the. 


McNamara to 
learn' how American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia de- 
veloped. The study ranged from 
■World War II until the start of 
peace talks in Paris in May, 
1968. 

There arc gaps in the Penta- 
gon study — the researchers 
lacked access to Presidential 
files — ahd in that part of it 
obtained by The Times — it 
lacks the chapter on diplomatic 
initiatives, some of which arc 
continuing. 

A Report by McNamara 

The first of 13 documents 
published in the initial install- 
ment was a report on Dec. 21, 
1963, by Secretary McNamara 
to President Johnson. This said 
“plans for covert action into 
North Vietnam were prepared 
as we had requested.” 

“They present,” he went on, 
“a variety of sabotage and psy- 
chological operations against 
North Vietnam from which I 
believe we should aim to select 


tary Assistance Command m 
Saigon, with raids performed 
by the South Vietnamese or 
their “hired personnel.” 

1 he covert war had a second 
major segment— air operations 
in Laos by 2-5 to 40 propeller- 1 
| driven T-2S fighter-bombers. 
(These bore Laotian Air Force 
'markings, 'but were manned in 
j part by pilots of Air AmericaJ 
'a C.I.A. -controlled line and in 
ipart by Thai pilots under the 
control of Ambassador Leonard 
Unger. 

Regular United States Air 
Force and Navy jet planes, 
code - named Yankee Team, 
gathered photographic intelii 
gence for the T-28 bombing 
raids. The reconnaissance 
moved from high - altitude 
flights at the start of 1964 to 
iow-altitude sorties in May; in 
June armed escort jets were 
added, bombing and strafing 
when the reconnaissance planes 
were fired on. 

A third element in the covert 


Difference of Opinion 


troops. 

i One effort to apportion! 
■American aims in South Viet- 
, , .... . nam was attributed to a memo-, 

Hie Johnson Administration randum by j 0 hn T. McNaugh-! 
was convinced from radio inter- t 0 n, Assistant Secretary of De-! 
ceptions that North Vietnam f ensc as follows’ 
was _ directing the Vietcong “70 pet.-- To" avoid a humil-! 
despite intelligence analyses Jaling U.S. defeat (to our vepu-l 
that argued “the primary ta t; oa flS a guarantor), 
sources or Communist strength « 20 net.— To keep SVN (and 
m South Vietnam are indig- then adjacent) territory from 
enous” arising from ' social Chinese hands. 


and nationalist aims. 

Oh March 16, 1964, describing 
a worsening situation. Secre- 
tary McNamara urged new 
plans up to “graduated overt 
military pressure,” ready on 30 
days’ notice for strikes against' 
North Vietnam by the South 
Vietnamese Air Force and an 
[American air commando squad- 
ron, code-named Farmgate, that 
operated with South Vietna- 
mese markings. 

President Johnson approved 
the McNamara recommenda- 
tions at a 'National Security 
Council meeting March 17, 
1964. On March 20, President 
Johnson cabled Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge in Saigon: 

“ . . .our planning for action 
against the North is on a con- 
tingency basis at present, ana 
immediate problem in this area 
is to develop the strongest mili- 
tary and politfeal base for pos-j 
sible later action.” | 

On April 17, the Joint Chiefs 
approved a so-called scenario, 
Operation Plan 37-G4, including 
escalation steps against North 1 
Vietnam up. to air attacks and 


“ 10 pet. — To permit the peo- 
ple of SVN to enjoy a better, 
freer way of life.” 

One move at United States re-, 
quest had J. Blair Seaborn, Ca- 
nadian member of the ■Interna- 
tional Control Commission, pass 
on a warning June IS to North 
Vietnam’s Premier, Pham Van 
Dong, that escalating the war- 
fare could bring “the greatest 
devastation” to North Vietnam. 

Separate from the Defense 
Department study, which was 
prepared in 1967 and 1968, was 
a 1965 Defense Department 
.command and control study of, 
■ the Tonkin Gulf incident, 
i In a 34A operation, South 
Vietnamese naval commandos! 
raided two North Vietnamese 
islands in the gulf at midnight 
July 30. On Aug. 2, a De Soto 
intelligence-gathering patrol by 
the destroyer MadSox wound 
lip in a clash with North Viet- 
namese PT boats, which the 
study said apparently mistook 
the Maddox for a South Vietna- 
mese escort vessel. . . .... 

On Aug. 3, President Johnson 1 


mining of ports, initially by ordered the destroj'er C. Turner 


those that provide maximum military pressure was the pa 
pressure with minimum risk.” trolling by American destroyers 
The “covert military opera- m U 1 ® Guh of Tonkin. Codc- 
tions,” drawn up by the Central named Do Soto patrols, the , „,„ 111 , 6 j 

Intelligence Agency station and ships, collected intelligence on South Vietnamese but possibly .T reinforce the Maddox 
the military command in Sai- warning radars and coastal de-: using United States aircraft. ir ) the gulf. That night, two 
gon, were begun Feb. J, 1964, as fenses. '■ Military action was not to clandestine 34A bombard- 

Operation Plan 34A. President In a memorandum on Jan. 22, begin until after, a joint Con-.™ents were staged by South 
Johnson’s hope was that they 1964, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor,' gressional resolution. Vietnamese. PT boats, 

might eventually induce North Chairman of the Joint Chiefs On May 4, South Vietnam’s , .On the of Aug. 4, Ton- 
Vietnam to halt the Vietcong Staff, contended that “the ,km Gulf tune, the two Aineri- 

..... . ■ t'- 11 -- 1 ' 'can destroyers were attacked 

by North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats, according to the Penta- 
gon account. 

. At a national Security Coun- 
cil meeting on the afternoon of 
Aug. 4, Washington time. Pres- 
ident Johnson ordered Ameri- 
can reprisal air strikes, chosen 
by the Joint Chiefs from a 04- 
target list drawn up at the end 

►TRGOI OGO^MOGI^Sj 

..ie Congressional resolution of 
full military support for South! 
Vietnam. ! 


“the 

and'patheT Lao 'insurrections" United States must be prepared 
Through 1964, they inciuded'to put aside many of the self- 
flights over North Vietnam byj im posed rrxUrirf.W” 

U-2 spy planes, the kidnapping 
of North Vietnamese citizens 
for intelligence information, 
commando raids from the sea 
to blow up rail and highway 
bridges and the bombardment 
of coastal installations by PTi 

boats • - - ’ Approved For Release 2001 /03/04 : CIA -RDP80-016I 


restrictions” and to 
‘‘undertake bolder actions,”, 
even to “commit U.S. forces as 
necessaiy in direct actions 
against North Vietnam.” ! 
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By Richard L. Strout 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Mr. McCloskey told a reporter that a rub- 
ber house does not leave physical evident ■- 
i after it is used. At another point the con- 
i gressmen heard that a rubber hose not 
been found on the desk of the district intel- 
ligence officer. . , 

As to bombing refugees, Mr. McCloskey 
charges that after being briefed at. a six- 
hour official U.S. session to the effect that 
mass refugee evacuation is not due to U.b. 
bombing, he and Mr. Waldie talked inde- 
pendently through translators to represen- 

, . -- - , '-7. ’ tativet of eight villages. They predomi- 

rate structure under Phoenix (native nam , ^ testified that they had left home 
“Phung Hoang”) to suppress subversion destroyed by U.S. bombing, 

so-called pacified areas. The rationale o the after it was aestr > > 

program as explained in Army ^manuals, is 
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Rep. Paul N. McCloskey Jr. (R) of Cali- 
fornia charges that United States forces in 
Vietnam are systematically cooperating 
1 with South Vietnamese intelligence agencies 
J in the so-called "‘Phoenix” (pacification) 
program which includes torture and assas- 

■ sination contrary to America’s public pro- 
: fessions under the Geneva conventions. 
'.’.Mr. McCloskey, 

■ to running on an 
President Nixon 

( latter five 


says 
letters which 


Washington that the Communist Viet Cong infrastructure 
is an “inherent part of the war effort ana 
hence illegal. The instruction manual issued 
to guide Army personnel says at one point 

(May 18, 1970): • .. 

“Thus they [U.S. troops] are specifically 
unauthorized to engage in assassina- 
tions. ..." ... 

At another point the instructions say mat 
military personnel who find the type of po- 
intends lice activities "repugnant” c an be reassigned 
without prejudice. 

Messrs. McCloskey and Waldie said they 
were astonished to discover that at the 
critical point in the interrogation process 
uspects brought in from Viet- 


an ex-marine 
antiwar ticket against 
he has written the 
have not been 


acknowledged. The latest specifically deals ^ 

with his allegations of current, widespread na tj ve „_._ t „ 

atrocities in Vietnam. J : namese villages, the job of collaborating 

The young first-term congressman trav- with local Vietnamese officials passed from 
eled recently with Rep. Jerome R. Waldie the regular military to U.S. civilians in the 
(D) of California to the war zones and comes Central Intelligence Agency, 
back with specific photostated U.S. military The so-called Province Interrogation Cen- 
documents which he charges contradict offi- ter is the most sensitive part of the Phoenix 
cial declarations that U.S. bombings are not program. A U.S. Army manual explains tnat 
causing refugees to leave villages in war persons “reasonably believed to endangei 
zones on a mass' basis. the national security” are taken into cus- 

Mr. McCloskey’s charges, which border tody, without nor mat Jud^.al proceduie. The 
on the' sensational, obviously open up a new U.S manual expiams that th s g y 

phase of his double effort, either to persuade politica detention [is] " L ’" s / lt £“ c ^ s ^ 
President Nixon to accede to fixing a date need of the State to survive. There 


/ 


for all-out U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam, 
or, by. organizing opposition in the Repub- 
lican primaries, to nominate an antiwar 
candidate — himself. 

Violations charged 


defined burden of proof as utilized by tne 

courts.” . . . 

' At the province detention center the two 
congressmen discovered that arrested sus- 
pects are subject to interrogation which 
mav lact nn to 45 davs They asert. that the 

legations oar*™ center under ✓ 

Mr. McCloskey charges that the military r a .- cov€r title, “Pacification Security Coordi- 
and. diplomatic officials who briefed him natjon Division." 
withheld pertinent facts or deliberately 

sought to deceive him and Representative Guarded statemen 
: Waldie. Also, that U.S. professions in a Mr. McCloskey said it was widely, re- 
' letter of Dec. 7, 1970, to the International ported, and that he believed, that Soutn 
i Red Cross at Geneva by Ambassador Idar: vietnamese app ly torture to secure confes- 
. Rimestad, accepting as part of America’s s ions at these centers 
f “residual responsibility” that of working 
:with the Vietnam Government so as to safe- 
; guard civilian prisoners under Article 3 of 
the Geneva convention, are being systemati- 
cally violated. folded detainee oemg laitc-n mw an ■»•«-■ 

Mr. MccioApppo^M RorFRe^fe mmmm 0001 70001 -5 

previously put in The Congressional Record, hands of the Soutn Vietnamese inTerr 

April. 22. bv Mr. Waldie showing an elabo- g a t 0 r.” ... ! 


. In a guarded statement, April 22, Mr. 
Waldie said that he got evidence in only one 
instance of "abuses”; the testimnoy of one 
American adviser that he had seen a blind- 
folded detainee being taken into an intei- 
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■ 1 ' - County Bureau 
The Central Intelligence 


Agency should be withdrawn 


from involvement in the Viet- 
mam “P h o c li i x”' program 
sgainst suspicious persons, 
jRept; Jerome: Waldie has told 
(Congress. 

. W a lit nlioch , . D e m ocr a t 

•who recently returned from 
Tie! n a m with Rep. Paul 
IMcCloskcy (R-San M a t e o), 
said the operation of the 
Phoenix interrogation centers 
puis the United States in a 
position of giving the South 
Vietnamese a supressiou tool 
even after the war is over. 

. Jn (he first of v hal he said 
•would be a series of reports 
by the two congressmen, 
TValdic sale! the program, 
; designed to flush out both 
Viet Cong and South Victnanv 
, esc, political dissenters, is 
; operated by the Vietnamese 
\ under A in eric a n military 
! advisement, except for the 
final steps, which are oper- 
ated by the CIA _ via the 
American embassy. 

“We are leaving a structure 
- that has been defined., by 
American military authorities 
ss part of Vietnamizalion that 
produces a great possibilly 
of political suppression in that 
' government when we are no 
1 longer ?, part of it and, in its 
present operation, clearly 
‘presents an actual political. 

• suppression,” Waldie said. 

lie said he found “ominous 
in the extreme” a portion of 
the program directive to mili- 
tary advisers that the Ameri- 
;cahs. “are specifically unau- 
thorized t-o engage in assassi- 
nation;.;” in connection with 
the program.- 

The program describes a 
.series of suspect categories, 

• and oil the village anc! district 
level advises that information 

• should be collected on people 
‘-“who, make suspicious utter* 

; fiibos' such as expressions 

which . distort government of 
; Vietnam policies ... false 

■ of -division or hatred among 
V he -populace.” 




j 


The directions to South 
Vietnamese operators -advises 
they, can tell whether their 
neighbors should be reported 
if, among other things, they 
show “hesitation or- -fearful 
attitude of a cl i s h o n e s t 
person.” 

The district intelligence 
operation is advised to main- 
tain files of such items as 
photos of families taken by 
police in front of their homes, 
adding that family informa- 
tion “can be useful in exploit- 
ing family sentiment to obtain 
his arrest or afterwards.” 

W ai cl i e said the lowest 
group of suspects, those only 
under suspicion, can be held 
for months in detention cen- 
ters for spreading rumors 
about the. government “to 
cow him into refraining from 
that sort of action.” 

At. the highest level, the 
province interrogation cen- 
ters', the military advisers 
leave off and the CIA agents 
take over under the cover of 
an agency called the Pacifica- 
t i c n Security Coordination 
Division, Waldie said. 

lie adcWl he and McCloskcy 
learned of the CIA involve- 
ment in the field, and it was 
confirmed back in Saigon 
“after great anguish on the 
part of our briefing officers, 
who bad been instructed not 
to reveal that to us.” 

The entire Phoenix process, 
he said “does not seem to me 
to provide Much opportunity 
for even vestigial due 
proccs s,”' noting that, the 
detentions can be accom- 
pli s h c d specifically when 
there is not enough evidence 
to convict of a crime. 

“It is incomprehensible that 
we would permit, advise and 
suggest to a government that 
their neighbors who happen to 
express opposition to the cen- 
tral government should be 
run through an interrogation 
process and sentenced for up 
. to six months,” he said. 


irps rn 
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Noting that the CIA does; 
not report to the military but; 
directly to the American! 
ambassador, Waldie said it 1 
seems “a mistake of greet J 
proportons to include the CIA 
as advisers and .operators of 
l h e province interrogation 
centers.” 

“I recognize that due 
process under the condition.; 
of war that exist in South. 
Vietnam cannot be accorded;’ 
to the extent that we accord! 
them in this countiy,” Waldiej 


said. 

But he added that such a' 
program as Phoenix must be. 
rn o n i t o r c d “exceptionally 
carefully” 


t*. 
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f "We just need a little more time to train 

\ 

them better," Is a U.S. advisers re 



- QUANG TRI, Vietnam 

■ — It was just'another day 
and another job for the 
jeep driver, who had driv- 

' en the major up the dusty, 
t winding road from Quang 

* Tri to meet the congress- 
men at the fire support 
base near the DMZ. 

The jeep driver was 
from North Carolina and 
bored with the Army, but 
; he liked the look of Viet- 
: nam better than he had 
thought he would ("It's 
: kinda like the hills of east- 
ern Kentucky," he said) 

; and he knew there were 
worse jobs than driving a 
i jeep. 

"It isn't much of a place 
; to celebrate your birth- 
! day, but I'm glad to be 
: alive," . said the jeep driv- 
er, a Spec. 4 named Jack- 
1 son Wright who will be 21 
on May 7. "You'd be sur- 

■ prised at the number of 
guys who don't come 
back." 

WRIGHT'S counterpart 
in age and rank is Nguyen 
. Than Nhat, a 21-year-old 
staff sergeant in the South 
Vietnamese Army 
(ARVN) who killed two 
r Viet Cong while protect- 
ing a supply center on 
, March 7. 

i Nhat is an interpreter 
by trade and was only 
four years old when his 
family came down from . 
. the north in the great ref- 
. ugee exodus of 1954. He 

• was . married seven 
' ^months ago and is not ea- 
\ gev for a frontline post. 

: "I don't want to fight," 
he says. "But I've got to 

- kill the Communists or 
; they will kill me." 

The issue is personal for 
Nhat, not ideological. He 
t had friends who were 
t killed in cold blood during 
v the Tet uprising in 1968 
. and he has seen the pic - 
; tures of the victims mas- 
sacred by the Viet Cong at 
Hu 
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Pioneer Press Washington Bureau reporter Lou Cannon 
recently visited Vietnam and Laos in the company of two 
antiwar congressmen, Reps. Paul McCloskcy, R-Calif., 
and Jerome Waldie, D-Calif. 
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By LOU CANNON 

Pioneer Press V/ashingfon Bureau 
(FIRST OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES) 

»'Mt **«*“** 


the legacy of a generation 
of warfare in Vietnam, 
and it is expressed almost 
casually by both sides. 

ONCE UPON A TIME, 
perhaps as recently as the 
mid-Sixties, opinion sur- 
veys in Vietnam showed 
that a minority of the pop- 
ulation was strongly com- 
mitted either for or 
against the Communists, 

That situation, has 
rnarkedly changed now, in 
the view of an experi- 
enced foreign service offi- 
cer who has spent nearly 
a decade in the country 
and speaks fluent Viet- 
namese. 

While this officer is gen- 
erally sympathetic to the 
American intervention, he 
points out that one result 
has been to create mili- 
tary and civilian officials 
at district, province, vil- 
lage and hamlet levels 
who are intimately in- 
volved with the American 
effort. Most Vietnamese 
and many Americans, in- 
cluding the foreign ser- 
vice officer, believe that 
these officials will be 
marked for extinction if 
the Hanoi regime pre- 
vails. • 

On the other side, Com- 
munists are clearly 
marked for indefinite im- 
prisonment, if not extinc- 
tion, by the South Viet- 
namese government. 


program set up by the 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy (CIA) for wiping out 
the VTeTCong shadow gov- 
ernment may or may not 
be an improvement over 
its Vietnamese predeces- / 
sors. But it clearly pro-'’ 
vides the framework — as 
Rep. Jerome Waldie point- 
ed out after an investiga- 
tion here — for widescale 
political repression after 
the Americans withdrew. 

NO AMERICAN at any 
level whom I talked to in 
five northern provinces or 
in Saigon expressed the 
slightest doubt that the 
United States was on the 
path to total withdrawal, 
although opinions vary as 
widely on the timing of 
withdrawal as they do at 
home. 

More interestingly, no 
one in any extended con- 
versation seemed to have 
a firm idea of what would 
happen when the United 
States does withdraw, 
though enlisted men and 
lower level officers are 
decidedly more pessimis- 
tic than the Saigon brass 
about the success of Viet- 
namization. 

"The South Vietnamese 
can do it," says George 
Jacobson, the No. 2 U.S. 
civilian adviser in Viet- 
nam. "We just need a lit- 
tle more time to train 
them better." 


vilians cautiously express 
a viewpoint closer to that 
of war critic McCloskey, 
who asked Jacobson at 
the same briefing: "If the 
South Vietnamese troops 
are as good as you say 
they are, v.hy can't we 
leave?" 

It is the view of some of 
the lower level advisers, 
none of whom are anxious 
to be quoted about it, that 
the ARVN and the local 
regional and people's 
forces are better than 
they ever have been be- 
y fore but still are not good 
enough to withstand the 
North Vietnamese Army. 


"The North Vietnamese 
are the heirs to this coun- 
try's revolutionary tradi- 
tion and will never give 
up," explains one adviser. 
"It's questionable wheth- 
er the South Vietnamese 
have a will to fight that 
matches their training, 
and if they don't there's 
iiot much we can do about 
it." 

THIS LACK of confid- 
ence by American mili- 
tary men in their South 
Vietnamese allies is recip- 
rocated by an increasing 
unwillingness of some lo- 
cal leaders to accept U.S. 
advice. 

"The Vietnamese don't 
seek our advice anymore 
than (Chicago) Mayor 
Daley would ask the ad- 
vice of a visiting French- 
man," complained a mili- 
tary district adviser in 
one northern province. 

The adviser, however, is 
encouraged by this ten- 
dency, for he views it as a 
sign that the Vietnamese, 
at last, may be coming to 
a realization that the 
United States is leaving 
whether they like it or 
not. 

Monday in the Pioneer 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The National Secretaries Association- 
International — in cooperation with the 
U S Department of Commerce ongi- 
nated the idea for Secretaries Week The 
theme again will be. "Better Secretaries 
Mean Better Eusiness.” .. . . 

Special committees are established 
throughout NSA to formulate programs 
to make Secretaries Week ever more 
meaningful to secretaries and to the bus- 
iness community. In keeping with the 
professional objective of the association, 
chapters of NSA sponsor special educa- 
tional activities such as seminars, work- 
shops. and study groups available to 
members and nonmembers alike. Addi- 
tional recognition is gained for the secre- 
tarial profession during the week 
through public appearances of m=a 
members at meetings of civic, educa- 
tional, and professional groups, as well 
as through open meetings for all secre- 
taries. .. 

This then, for the 20th consecutive 
year is Secretaries Week. Nineteen hun- 
dred’ and seventy-one — a time for secre- 
taries to look back on past accomplisn- 
meiits and ahead to future progress. 


TWO POEMS BY MARILYN KRANTZ 

HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1971 
Mr. EILBERG. Mri Speaker, the poet’s 
role frequently is to give expression to 
those sentiments many of us share, but 
with a style, precision, and talent for 
language that many of us do not com- 

B Mrs. Marilyn Krantz, who is the editor 
of the Northeast and'Feltonville Weekly 
which serves part of my northeast Phil- 
adelphia district, is such a gifted poet. 

Her poem “Not on a- Silver Platter 
describes what it has taken to build that 
tiny but indomitable state, Israel, on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. The 
poem has been widely read in Philadel- 
phia-area synagogues and 'before meet- 
ings of Philadelphia organizations. Mrs. 
Krantz says that she hopes the poem 
expresses Israel’s worthiness of our con- 
tinued support and the continued respect 
of peoples and nations all over the world. 
I think it does. 

A second poem by Mrs. Krantz, John 
E, Kennedy . . . His Message to the 
World,” evokes the memory of our fallen 
President and acknowledges this Nation 
and this people’s continuing debt to him, 
This poem won first prize in the poetiy 
contest of the Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference in June 1964. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I place these two poems on 
■ the Record.: 

Not On A Silver Platter 
(By Marilyn Krantz) 

Israel was not handed over 
On a Silver platter. 

Yet isn’t "this the" truth, of all 
Things that really matter? 

The State of Israel has come 
To the Jewish nation 
On. a platter besot with both. 

Sorrow and Elation. 


Not one ounce of silver’s In it, 

Kor a single drop of gold. 

Yet its value (beyond measure) 

Only History can unfold. 

It is made of fallen heroes ... 

Of wives’ and mothers’ tears . . . 

Of the Maccabean spirit 

Which dates back two thousand years 

Of a People's dauntless struggle 
To uphold man’s dignity . . . 

Of willingness to live or die 

For Peace, as the need may be . . . 

Of moral strength and courage 

Voiced in songs both sad and gay . . . 

Of stubborn p jrserverance 

Shining forth ’mid skies of gray. 

It's blend of countless heartbreaks - 
And endless injurs of toll. . • 

Of blood and sweat, prayers and sighs. 
All mingled with the soil. . . 

Of many busy, vital hands 
Moving in harmony: 

Planning, working, building the land, 

, Fighting to keep it free. . . 

Molded, too, from that same spirit 
Which gave birth to Herzl’s notion 

Of a Jewish homeland — 

And engraved with God’s devotion. 

No, Israel was not handed over 
On a sliver platter, 

Yet isn’t this the truth of all 
Things that really matter! 



the 28 tnaunua^ppearance oi rt 
Thoming before the House on 
American Day. , 

Father Thorning, known as the Padre 
of the Americas, has been a persona] 
friend for many years as well as a fricnc 
of both my parents. Father Thoming 
is one of America’s eminent scholars in 
Latin American affairs and is known 
throughout the hemisphere and in Eu- 
rope for his efforts on behalf of brother- 
hood and international understanding 
in the Americas. I commend his efforts 
as an example that others should try to 
emulate. I personally hope that he will 
return each year for many years to join 
the House of Representatives in marking 
Pan American Day. 

*. ■ ______ 

VIETNAM 


John F. Kennedy . . . His Message to the 
World 

He stood erect, with youthful smile — 

Wise fur beyond his years; 

His words instilled in young and old 
The strength to conquer fears. 

He gave his heart and soul to aid 
Mankind in time of strife, 

And then, as if ’twas not enough, 

He gave his only life ! 

Whisked from our arms, he left his mark 
Upon the Nation's heart; 

Heaven wept, also — tears and rain 
Could scarce be t-old apart. 

Of what great magnitude, his love, 

That from lands far-and-wlde 

Came leaders, shedding differences 
To stand, bowed, side by side I 

All grieved alike, despite their creed 
Or color of their skin; 

He proved in death, his theme in life: 

That all men are akin. 

His voice, through stilled, can yet be heard 
In freedom's vibrant song, 

Echoing hope's eternal plea 
. That Right shall conquer Wrong. 

For, like the sun which disappears 
Behind the clouds at night, 

Great men are never really gone 
But only out of sight. 


THi 


REVEREND FATHER JOSEPH F. 
THORNING 


KON. 


BYRON 


G00DL0E E 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 21, 1971 
Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House of Representatives on the oc- 
casion of Pan American Day was hon- 
ored to be led in prayer by one of the 
most distinguished constituents of Mary- 
land’s Sixth District, the Reverend Fa- 
ther Joseph F. Thorning, of St. Jcseph’s- 

ind ElationT on-Carrollton Manor, Md. This marked year ana were not ut-wi «u.i 
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SPEECH or 

HON. JEROME R. Y/ALDIE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 20, 1971 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Waldie) is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Easter vacation my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Paul McCloskey, and I visited 
Vietnam and visited L.aos, and a series 
of reports will be forthcoming from that 
visit. Tonight will be the first report, in- 
volving a program that is a part of Viet- 
namization, as is apparently the case, 
a program designed, in my view, to sup- 
press political dissent in that countiy at 
a time when the war is over, as well as 
the program that is presently in exist- 
ence in Vietnam during this war period. 
It is a program that is called the Phung 
Hoang program, otherwise known as the 
• Phoenix program. 

My first introduction to the program 
occurred upon the initial briefing that 
was provided Congressman McCloskey 
and I in Saigon by the CORDS people. 

At that time they were giving what 
they called '‘neutralization” figures. They 
reported' that in Military Region One in 
1971 we had "neutralized” 5,380 members 
of the Vietcong infrastructure and po- 
litical dissenters in that country. 

The breakdown of the neutralization 
figures is as follows: "Kills,” 2,000. They 
are obviously "neutralized,” the briefing 
officer said, when they are killed I sus- 
pect that is a fair assessment. 

Rallied, 17,000. These are the Chieu 
Hoi ralliers to the flag of South Vietnam, 
as they become "neutralized” when they 
raliy. ■ 

Sentenced, 1,680. These are people that 
were sentenced to more than l year for 
their offenses as being identified as part 
of the Vietcong infrastructure. 

Captured, 4,000 people. These are not 
considered to be “neutralized” because 
they received sentences of less than 1 
year and were not determined to be a 
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ByG eorge C. Wilson 

Washington ?o:S Sli.'f Writer 

The Nixon, administration is 
launching a pacification proj- 
ect which will keep the U.S. 
government involved in the af- 
fairs of Vietnam for the next 
three years. 

The Navy — on behalf of the 
j administration— intends t o 
spend $2.4 million a year for 
the next three fiscal years on 
an American research team in 
Saigon to keep track of every- 
thing from South Vietnamese 
internal security to economic 
development. 

The government’s contract 
guide shows that this new ef- 
fort goes further than the ex- 
isting one in helping the 
South Vietnamese police root 
out suspected subversives and 
the Vietcong infrastructure. 

The progress of pacification 
would be measured by “mathe- 
inatical models” and “auto- 
mated systems” under the 
terms of the proposed contract 
—meaning computers would 
try -to assess conditions in 
primitive hamlets and villages 

Critics of this new pacifica- 
tion measurement plan con- 
tend that the personnel who 
would put together this infor- 
mation for policy makers in 
Washington would not be fully 
qualified for such a task be- 
cause of the low standards set 
by the Navy. 

These critics also say that it 
is unrealistic to depend on 
mathematical models to give a 
true picture of what is going 


on in South Vietnamese ham- 
lets. 

Chairman Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D-Ivlass.) is expected to 
touch on the problem of meas- 
uring pacification at a Senate 
Refugee Subcommittee hear- 
ing today. 

The Naval Command Sys- 
tems Support Activity will 
award the contract some time 
after the April 25 deadline for 
bids, under current plans. 
Such pacification research 
projects have been under the 
Army in the past. Naval Com- 
mand officials said the Navy is 
directing the effort this time 
because the money is coming 
out of the Navy budget. 

Here is what the Navy is 
asking the civilian research 
contractor to do under the 
contract proposal— numbered 
N 00600: 

• Hamlet Evaluation Sys- 
tem-Areas to be evaluated 
“are security, enemy infra- 
strucutre, Government of Viet- 
nam (GVN) presence, effec- 
tiveness of GVN programs, 
economic activity and eco- 
nomic development . . .” 

• Territorial Force s — 
Measure “combat effective- 
ness” of Vietnam’s 500,000- 
metnber territorial forces and 
identify “problem areas re- 
quiring the attention of com- 
manders and their staffs . . 

• Helping Vietnam’s police 
— The United States would de- 
velop an information system 
for Saigon's Ministry of Interi- 
or — the police arm which 
cracks down on anti-govern 



rp 

ment actions and personnel — ' j 
“to monitor, evaluate and mv ~~ 
prove the implementation of 
the People’s Self-Defense 
Program . . . The status of or- 
ganization, manpower, weap- 
ons, ammunition and training 
of forces in each hamlet.” 

The Information would also 
go to the U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Command (MACV) and 
the CORDS (Civil Operations 
Rural Development System), 
both in Vietnam. 

® Refugees — A system de-. 
signed to measure “the prog- 
ress of the resettlement pro- 
gram” of Vietnamese and 
Cambodian refugees. 

• Attitudes — Polls and sur- 
veys would be conducted 
monthly in Vietnam to deter- 
mine attitudes of the Vietnam- 
ese people. 

As the Navy said under this 
heading in the contract guide, 
“Modifications will be re- 
quired to provide more sophis- 
ticated psychometry, such as 
stratification and clustering of 
responses and cross-validation 
of questions and responses 
sets.” 

• Vietcong Infrastructure 
VCI) — In what sounds like a / 
program to dovetail with the ^ 
controversial Phoenix pro- 
gram to eliminate the VC in- 
frastructure, the contract calls 
for a system to report on “the 
location, identification and 
neutralization of members of 
the political infrastructure — 
the VCI.” A new feature 
would be added, as the specifi- 

jeations document states: 

“This system Is to be rede- 


signed and program to permit 
the matching of known per- 
sons to leadership positions in 
the organized shadow govern- 
ment at large in a specific geo- 
physical area. The present sys- 
tem only accounts for VCIj 
neutralized. The (new) system; 
will be adapted to interface 
with the National PoLcs Crim- 
inal Information Sys am and 
• the Terrorist incident- Report- 
ing System." 

National Police— Vietnam’s 
National Police would receive 
a wide range of information 
services from the United 
States, including “tracking 
and disposition of captured 
criminals.” 
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More, reasonable relations with 
China may now be one of the United 
States’ hopeful foreign policy goals, 
but our continuing dilemma remains 
Vietnam. 

For more than a decade the U.S. 
has suffered from a tendency to de- 
lude itself over what is possible and 
likely in that country. 

Although most Americans are 
weary and want to end our involve- 
ment, there remain differences in 
outlook of those on the scene. Articles • 
on this page by two correspondents 
— one a veteran hawk and the other 
younger and less positive — make the 
point. 


AT ANY KATE, it’s obvious that 
even under the most optimistically 
dovish timetable for getting out, 
American forces will be in South 
Vietnam in strength through this 
year. It could be much longer. 

That gives special importance to 
South Vietnam’s upcoming presiden- 
tial election in October; it will pick 
the government the U.S. will contin- 
ue' to back. 

For varying reasons, most observ- 
ers feel that President Nguyen Van 
Thieu is certain to be re-elected, bar- 
ring some unexpected basic change 
in conditions such as a military coup. 


BUT AT THE same time there’s a 
lot of concern over how the election 
; is carried out. And with good reason 
because past presidential elections in 
• South Vietnam have ranged from 
I subtle setups to mockeries of “democ- 
racy.” 

Rep. Paul (Pete) McCloskey, the 
: California Republican who is chal- 
lenging President Nixon, made a cou- 
ple of points about the present situa- 
tion when he returned over the week- 


end from a fact-finding trip to Indo- 
china. He charged: . 

• That through a priority U.S. 


program called “Phoenix,” the Cen- 
tral .Intelligen ce Agenc y plays akey 
role in the “preventive detention” of 
thousands of political prisoners who 


' hold views contrary to those of Presi- 
dent Thieu and the Saigon govern- 
■ meht Presumably, McCloskey 


means there are many non-Commu- 


( nists among them. 


© That the U.S. program in South 
Vietnam includes a “classification 
attitudinal survey” in which the re- 
sults of a poll among 1,000 South Vi-, 
etnamese a month are given only to" 
President Thieu for political purpos- 
es. 

Similar charges have been made 
by others, including a group of Viet- 
namese-speaking former American 
advisers who Friday opened a cam- 
paign in Washington to require “neu- 
trality” in the coming South Vietnam 
Assembly election in August and the 
presidential contest in October. 

Said a spokesman: “The South Vi- 
etnamese people believe that the 
coming elections will be a fraud, and 
that a considerable reason for that 
fraud will be American support for a 
military government. We don’t think 
they (the South Vietnamese people) 
by any means favor the National Lib- 
eration Front, but they favor peace 
in an bpen and honest election.” 

THIS SEEMS to be the motivation 
behind a U.S. Senate resolution of- 
fered by Senator Adlai Stevenson III 
and others. They want Congress to 
. set up safeguards, including a com- 
mission of its own members, to in- 
sure U.S. neutrality and free choice 
for the Vietnamese people. 

That may have some attractions 
for concerned Americans. But it also 
has its dangers, including the possi- 
bility of more American self-delu- 
sion. For there are serious doubts 
whether “free elections” in the sense 
we know them are likely or possible 
in South Vietnam. 

Four years ago other American 
observers went out to give their 
stamp of approval to elections others 
felt were superficially clean but 
clearly controlled towards a Thieu 
victory. 

A critical congressional group 
might now do a better job. But in a 
system where Thieu appoints the 
province chiefs, perhaps the most 
powerful men in Vietnam, and the 
military pervades all, it’s doubtful 
how much any Washington group 
could see, much less do. That’s even 
assuming the CIA and others were 
truly neutral. 


THERE IS A good debate whether 
such concepts as “self determina- 
tion” and “a democratic alternative” 
really are viable in South Vietnam to- 
day, any more than they have been 
in the past. 

It is unpleasant if Americans are 
involved in helping '.engineer Thieu’s 
rcelection. But it might be even more 
cynical; if we certified voting where 
the results were as pre-ordained as 
Mayor Daley’s victory in Chicago. 

It may be comforting for some to 
talk about having' the South Vietnam- 
ese people make democratic choices; 
some future day they may. But that 
is not how the outcome of this war 
will be decided when the various 
sides decide to do so. 

For the U.S., the best of poor al- 
ternatives at this point is to leave at 
the end of the year and let the Viet- 
namese settle a war that we have 
prolonged to nobody’s advantage. 
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people,” Waldie said. 

“And the only indication so. should leave as a 
far of the motivation of tcfu- ! the South Vietnamese govcrr.- 
_gees was the American bomb- • nient. designed precise! v 
wg.” ho said. ^ : after the pattern of a com- 

“It's possible that, from the j numist $ o c i e t v ” w.il-ti ■ 
one report on the infoaof of- ; stated 
: bombing practices, coupled .. 0 ,. r nhwiiv. a. 
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By PAT KEEfSI.E 
County Bureau 

A 10-day trip ferreting out* 
information on the Indochina 
war — mostly without the 
cooperation of American lead- . 
ers — hasn't changed Rep. : 
Jerome Waldie’s feeling that 
the United States should get 
cut of 'Vietnam now. 

The Antioch Democrat, 
along with San Mateo Repub- 
lican Paul M c C 1 o s k e y 
returned to Washington this 
weekend after a trip through 
the northern provinces of 
South Vietnam and Into a 
Laotian refugee camp. 

. Among their findings, 
Waldie said, was confirmation 
that the Central Intelligence 
Agency is running the war in 
Laos, 'through the American 
Embassy in Saigon, and also 
■ operating “preventive deten- 
tion” camps in the Vietnam 
provinces. 

.. He said , he is formulating 
rccommendatig&tjhrin»/teWe 
factions of the Cm, paiTieu- 


tossey are 
■g the word around 
congressmen v ho 
want to go to Vietnam that 
“they’re going !o have to be 
more aggressive than they 
have been in tire past if they 
want to find out what's going 
on.” Waldie said. 

“I went over there with a 
preconceived notion that we 
should have been out of Viet- 
nam long ago, and nothing T 
saw changed that notion,” 
Waldie said. 

“I am more convinced than 
ever that there is nothing 
there for us, no reason to con- 
tinue to have our kids killed 
and wounded over there,” he 
said. 

The Contra Costa congress- 
man said he felt the embassy 
was helpful as well as “quite 
frank and outspoken” until 
the two lawmakers asked for 
a report they had heard of on 
American bombing in Laos. 
After “incredible efforts at 
suppressing it,” eventually it 
was given to them. 

He said he and McCioskey 
several times changed itiner- 
aries and went to a Laotian 
refugee camp which had not. 
been on the “recommended” 
list of the embassy. 

“By talking to refugees and 
by discovery of the report ini- 
tially denied to exist, we fer- 
reted out that in a country of 
only three million population, 

•oRetteaseC, _ 

almost a quarter of all their : 



But the contention of the 
American officials that ail the 
evidence indicated that bomb- 
ing was not a factor in refu 


' a communist state. " he -said. 

He said the pair found con- 
’siderable difference between 


gee motivation simolv is no 1 ; generals and lower echelon 


soldiers over what the 
should do with the war. 

One second lieutenant told 
them. “When we leave, it will 
be up to the South Victnam- 
the armv. as was inferred, /^e army to decide whether 

. j tney want- to win the war or 
lost' it. They may decide it's 

[bodv susoecled of being as so- j°'5 k ,'^ an l°.. con ~ 

...;,u .i... ... ttnue figntmg and wm it. 

“He believed we ought ‘o 
leave ,and let the South Viet- 
namese decide what they 
want to do with their coun- 
try,” Waldie said, adding. “1 
concur wholeheartedly.” 

, , . , Most of the gene’rals, hr 

“1 am going to make a r-ec addcd felt the L r. s .. should 

ommendation to , the Secret.,! , stay .. a3 iorig as necessarv -. • 
of State tnat this is liOi t-'yEto keep the North Vietnamese 

from defeating the South, and ' 
would, not put a time limit cn 
the war, " 


true. 

The pair also studied tic 
province interrogation centers 
and determined after several 
days that they are .run not. by 
[he army, as ’ 
but by the CIA. 

The centers can hold any- 
body suspected of being asso- 
ciated with the Viet Cong or 
even of dissent against the 
Saigon government for 43 
days, before turning them 
over to Vietnam police an-; 
government represents; ives 
for sentencing. 
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SATG.OM “pacification - v/HI 

be fully realized not when we 
will have occupied each Inch 
of earth but when we will have 
conquered all the hearts and 
won all the minds."- 
Thcse word, veto written In 
French by Com;;:nr.-.lar.t A. M. 
Savani, head cl the Devi: Tome 
Bureau, the French intoll’^euce 
apparatus, during France's long 
bitter veer with the Viocr.ii.ih. 
He wrote them in Seotem’ser, 

■ 195!-. ■ . 


in tne cm 
American 


on American adv 


man is not without, a sense of 

irony. 

It is not unwise to remember- 
\?fiat Commandant Savani so 
hoped for when one reads a 
long, pontifical document ceded 
the 1971 Community Defense 
and Local. Development Flan. 
This means pacification, -a net- 
work of programs engineered 
by the United. States agency in 
Saigon called Civil Operations 
and. Rural Development Support, 
or CORDS.' 

The programs involve a wide 


administrative 
strengthening se 
hamlets. A key 
enlargement of 


from improve- 

people. -ob 

liged to carry it out. 

know that uryhr the Thee 

nix 

conditions to 

If,. d.S 

in ore dike . village, 

Program, designed to weed 

out 

training. to 

the national pence collect mon- 

Vietcong in the civilian pop: 

’] - 

rarity in the 

cy by f hr 

cniemuc to arrest pea*. 

tion, there is very litci-e way 

of 

lenient is the 

pi -3 PS V 

i.ieorg suspects, then. 

proving what you are not vri 

liC'il 

the rational 

pacificatic 

m hr. re !; an ugly 

the police point their finger. 


i the Vir.-teong. 

joke. The 

people. pr', for they 

If, for example, pacific." t 

Ion 

vern merit and 



means providing security 

b\>‘; 

nave put great 


. . .. ......... . . . .... 

the old men and votin'? bovn 

i;' 

•atlon program 


- ' * ’’ . ... 

the Peoples’ Self-Defense Fo 

;*C'3 

tiding their in- 



in another village can pay 

to 


fluence in the country. Ambuss?.- / 
dor William Kgan Colby, who*" 

- heads CORDS, flew to Washing- 
ton this weekend to testify be- 
fore Congressional committees. ' 

The crucial goal of pacific a- . 
tion is to separate the ’South' 
Vietnamese, psychologically and 
ideologically, from tire Commu- 
nists, to pull the South- Viet- 
namese to the side of the -Sai- 
gon Government, and to get-and 
keep their allegiance and trust 
so they will stay o i that side. 

But meastving this allegiance 
and trust is not as simple as i 
taking the temperature of a fe- 
verish rr.r.n every day and then 
deciding whether he is cured. 
There is no wav of knowing 


low and too long. While the 
plans nay look perfectly drawn 
up by the American experts, 
the men in the small hamlets 
or villages who carry them out 
are often greedy bullies, or 
flawed and fearful people. The 
loveliest plan in the world can- 
not cure them. 

The great weakness — an al- 
most fatal one in South Viet- 
nam where corrupion now 
flourishes in greater variety 
that a decade ago — is that pac- 
ification is only as good as the 


got off one night from guarding 
& road, then pacification here 
does not work. For it depends 
on spirit’ not the cash and, if 
in stiil another village, the peo- 
ple are forced to clear’ an ,<r 
mined by the Vieteong in 'order 
to deprive the Viotccnj of n 
hiding place, then the peop ; o 
who are frightened or hurt will 
feel that pacification is worse 
than anything else. You cr.r-.nst 
pacify most Vietnamese, of 
course, by expecting - them to 
put their lives cm the line. Only 
soldiers accept fust. ; •• 

The intensified, -c.cccitrr T 
pacification program for 1571 
calls xor even more organiza- 
tion o? the people "in order to 



the final result? of pacification 


i develop unity of 

will «;r.d zcllon 

been neatly 

because the methods by which 


i in the entire ;n. 

,ion.” It may t ; 

5-r.ste-d on one 

the .Americans end Saigon Gov- 


i far too late for 

?.rycr:3 to c:> 

alii that hem 

eminent officials assess their 


i pact that now 

j U 3 C A. "• lb ' 7 Z 

i-i-ld-.t young 

SUCCESS Ls OiCCtl l) jlvi*. honsrot 


i too late in If 5. 

2 for Cm: run re- 

uy works on 

nor realistic, GiiicUmcs they 


dark - Saver, i end 

. Franc j Lo -vi/i 

atlon system 

cannot knot/ but are not per- j 


i the. same hearts 

and the. same 


milted to say this. F 


! minds. 


security in 

In too many villages and 


■ ■ i This is a tk 

ed nation, per- 

ucli is based 

hamlets, pacification simply 


' j haps the most 

tired in tit e 

reportj 

means more painful pressures 

_ - ' 

| world, an ! the . 

A,mci'ic?.r\3 hors, 

kag.s, comes 

on a people that have already 


i working with- ■ t 

he Vietnamese, 

x The young 

been obliged to tend do vn too ;. . ■ 

:. : 

V seem a little d 

immed, a little 


i-oTC i!:i P.css 

A S-r it h Vi?: V peccant 

waits while a sold’.;-? searches 
his b' inker for Vioteong. The 
Saigon C svoramen-’s pacifi- 
cation program is aimed at 
winning “hearts- e.,-d minds” 
nr;d snp.aratinj tie people 
from tire Com ns is lists. 


less hopeful, too. The great and 
grand goals of pacification still 
shine brightly, for some coura- 
geous, committed Americans; 
but there is still one small 
thing that four years of paci- 
fication, billions of dollars,, and 
thousands of United States ad- 
viser.; have sadly enough no', yet 
brought about: 

It is being able to walk down 
a country road at night, or 
drive on ?. highway, without 
risking your life. 

—GLORIA EMERSON 
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r rT r r ,'t.-n S0 M [unauthorized to engage in as-' 

y-~- t.-,- ■ sassinat'ons or other violations, 
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SAIGON, South Vietnam, 0l z -~ L "‘- ‘ a . ; ■ 

April IS — Two Congressmen' out tney are eiuidec* vO use; 
v/ho are opponents of the v/cr reasonable military force a- is' 
in Vietnam today criticized the, necessary -to obtain the goals, 
program designed to weed out of rallying, cantvring cr ei'mi- 
and'* punish Vietcong oolitic?! nntmg'tke VC! [Viotccng infra- ; 
leaders and r rents in tire civil- ct'wcturc].” 
ian copulation. _ Tire four-ycar-okl Phoenix, 

lives Paul N. Me- ,y — 

Closkey Jr., a California Ropub-' 
lican, and Jerome R. V/aldie, a 'J 
California Democrat, produced 
iwhat they said was a copy of 
,a directive from the Military; 

(Assistance Command Vietnam, 

! telling the American advisers to! t/ - 
■the program, which is called: 

Phoenix, ' that they were “sp-e-| 
cifieaily unauthorized to engage; 
in assassination.’’ , I 

put the operation, the Rente- 1 
sentatives said, violated ‘'due 
process of law in the intern- 
ment and conviction orocc uv 
The document, dat’d May IS, 

1970, cut lines policy and , re- 
soonsibilities for all United 
States personnel participating 
in Phoenix operations or sup- 
porting them in any way. 

Constraints Cited 
“U.S. personnel are under the 
same led?.! and moral con- 
straints with respect to epera-j 
•tions of a Phoenix character as, 
thev aro with - respect to r.-ga-j 
lar 'military operations a^amstj 
enemy units a tee it—-, tna, 
directive said. ... ! 

“Thus, they are specifically j 


• / - rm 

7 cn - r\ r\ -in ' -> 1 7 c . ' 

.{ -X .. O 'O’ .-I l 1 . ' v-.- vo a' i. 


a ''‘TO 
,/vtO 


/ ' r i - i 4 o 


program has long been ciiti-j 
cized by opponents of the , 
American role in Vietnam. ; 

In principle, the Phcenixj 
operation requires local off i- ; 
cuds, if they feci they have, 
sufficient evidence against aj 
person suspected of any con-, 
n action with the Viatcong, to. 
arrest him. If the suspect is! 


not immediately released, he is 
taken to the provincial interro- 
gation center. 

“My objections are these,” 
Mr. McCloskey said, “a, ream 
is not confronted with his ac- 
cuser, he has not the right to 
counsel. Any three witnesse 
mav speak against him, savin 
he "is VC.” 
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. were going -into Lacs, Ctiinbodia, for intern- 



VETERANS’ TESTIMONY ON VIET- 
NAM— NEED FOR INVESTIGA- 
TION— -CONTINUED 


SPEECH OF 

■ , HON. MARK 0. HATFIELD 

' of Oregon 

JK TIIE S13NATK OP THE UNITED STATES 

$ Monday, April 5, 1971 

[[The following is a continuation ’ of 
•testimony given by honorably discharged 
veterans who had served in Vietnam, 
submitted by Mr. Hatfield: 3 

Tins *5IH IN’i’ANTRY DjViSIOS* AND PUBLIC IN- 
FORMATION OFFICE 

; . Moderators 

Jan Crumb, 23, S?/4, (E-4) , 18tli Aviation 
Co. (from December 1902 to October .1903) . 

Larry Hottmann, 25, let Lt., Public In- 
formation Office, 2 5 til Infantry Division 
(from June 15G7 to March 1S63) . 

Veterans testifying 

■ Rpn Podlaskl, 24, Sgt. (E-5) 5th Special 
Forces Or o .in (from April 1003 to April 1 BCD) . 

Eugene Keys, 25, SP/4, (E-4) 3/4, 25th In- 
fantry Division (from February 19G6 to Feb- 
ruary 1967). 

David Chiles, 24, SP/4, (E-4) 3/4, 25th In- 
fantry Division (from January 1963 to De- 
. comber IOC’3). 

Pat* Ostrenga, “D” Co., February to Decem- 
. bar, 25t.h Infantry Division. 

Mike McCusker, 23, Set. (Pi-5) Public In- 
formation Office 1st Marine Division (from 
1966 to 1968). 

Larry Craig, 23, SP/4, Public Information 
Office, 25th Infantry Division (from 1966 to 
1907). 

. Vernon Shtbla, 27, SP/4, Public Informa- 
tion Office 2.3th Infantry Division (from 1906 
’ to 1967). 

' .Ale.-: Primni, 26, SP/4, (E-4) Public In- 

formation Office, 1st Logistics Command, 
Headquarters (from September 1963 to June 
1069).' 

Moderator. We feel that particularly after 
■ th? actions of the last tv.o days in Indo- 
china, and the reaction of Senate.- McGovern 
yesterday to information which we brought 
out oil Sunday about a Marine cornbdt regl- 
■incirt operating in Laos in 1009, that we 
should open today's panel with someone else 
who has been In Lacs, p.on Podlnski. 

Podi.ask 7. My name is Hon Fodlnskl. I'm 
from New York, I was a sergeant In the 
United States Army Special Forces. I served 
in Vietnam from 1903 to 1969. My testimony 
will consist of cross-border operations into 
Laos, Cambodia, using Thailand as launch- 
bases for Laotian targets, and our involve- 
ment in Lacs and Cambodia. • 

Moderator. How many times have you been 
in Laos?' 

Pool asm. I couldn’t give you an exact 
. figure of how many times I've been to Lacs, 
but I spent one year in Vietnam and that 
entire year was devoted to running erose- 
berder operations. 

Moderator. Would you say a half-dozen 
times cr more? ' 

• Podi.aski. I’d say at least that many times, 

Rat to mention the times that we attempted 
to get in and were not successful in Infil- 
trating. 

Moderator. .What was tire nature of your 
sort of group? 

PoDL.MNi/ V/c wore running long-range re- 
connaissance, patrols. They consisted of two 
Americans and four indigenous personnel, 
°ur particular team was Chinese livings. V* 


ger.ee reasons. 

Moderator. Hon, would you explain what 
a Nung is? 

PodlasKi. Well, Chinese Hungs, our par- 
ticular team, they came from North Vietnam 
end their families had fled to tire Couth and 
they wore, mostly .Catholics. They were mer- 
cenary soldiers, is what they were. They were 
higher paid than the AliVN army and who- 
ever gave them tire most money, that's who 
they fought for. 

Moderator, Was yours the only team going 
into Laos? 

ROSEA ski. Negative I belonged to C & C 
North, which was located up around Da Nang, 
and it was t.heir base camp. We had. FOB’S 
in Kite Sanh, Phu mil, lSoirlum. There was 
also C & C South, which lrad two or three 
FOB’S. I’m not exactly sure. I ran missions 
for them, TDY, into Cambodia. 

Moderator. An FOB is a Forward Operating 
Base ? • 

Fodlasnt. Right. 

Moderator. What do you know about 
batclret forces? 

' 1’odlaski. Hatchet forces are company- 
size, consisting of American advisers with a 
majority of Vlctnsmrcse, possibly Monta- 
gnards, possibly Cirincse Hungs, They would 
run company-size operations, cross-border. 

Moderator. Often? 

r’ODi.A.YCi. My last three months in Vietnam 
were spent In Kontum, it was the old FOB-2 
which was changed to C & C Central (Com- 
mand Control Central) , and they were lim- 
ning hatchet force operations Into Laos on 
quite a heavy basis those last three months. 

Modesto*. Would you explain what C fs C 
North, Central, and South Is? 

Pcolaski. C & C North stands for Com- 
mand Control North. It consisted of Special 
Forces. However, v.e took commands from 
Saigon and we had nothing to do with actual 
special forces command in Nha Trang. We 
answered to Saigon. ' . 

Modecatoa. Where were these operations to 
take place? 

Podlaski. These operations, well, you would 
launch from dUTercut launch sites near the 
border, and you’d be infiltrated into Laos 
wherever they felt there was heavy troop 
movement. We would take pictures, tell the 
strength oi the troops, tlrc-ir morale, their 
physical fitness, if they' were young, If they 
were hard-cero North Vietnamese cr if they 
were just grabbing anybody, and this intel- 
ligence vacs supposedly fed to conventional 
units. They could cut these people oil as they 
crossed tiro border into South Vietnam. How- 
ever, I don’t know of any Incident where we 
wore ever listened to. Whatever intelligence 
we would give to them never eepmed to be 
followed through. 

Moderator. Hon, the' President and other 
members of the .government have said wo 
have never had ground forces fighting in 
Lao 3. 

Podlaski.' Well, all I can say about that la 
that the administration has been lying. 
They've been lying to the President and to- 
gether they've been lying to you people. 

Moderator. Ron will be available for fur- 
ther questions. We’d like to go along with, 
the combat veterans of the 23 Infantry Di- 
vision, who will introduce themselves. 

Keys. My name Is Sonny Keys. I was In 
the Third Squadron, Fourth Cavalry of the 
25th Division. I’ll be talking about forced re- 
location cf civilians and a convoy of approxi- 
mately fifty trucks filled with American dead, 
which the Stars end. Stripes repotted as 
-light” casualties. 

Cktt.es. My name is David .Chiles, I'm a 
- student at Kent State and I live in Atwater, 
Ohio'. I’m going to be dlacuaslr.g some opera,- 


t levs In the Iron Triangle, the use cf Ameri- 
can soldiers as guinea pigs to give a squadron 
co’cse! a better body count, and an incident 
I hid with some civilians In Saigon. I believe 
it was Juno or July v;e were serr’t to the Iron 
Triangle and we took very heavy casualties. 

V. T e found these ten graves, or what we took 
to te graves. One day A -Troop called In and 
used them as body count. The next, day, B- 
Trcop called In and used the same graves as 
body count. So meanwhile, the people that • 
buried these definitely celled them in, so you 
have ten graves that arc worth thirty bods 
corrr.ts. Vietnam was a very strange war, for 
the simple reason that tire only way your 
unit was judged by the number of bodies In 
relationship to your casualties. 

One Instance I remember, we joined with 
the 4/23 Mechanised Infantry (oh, by the 
way, I was with the 3/4 Cav In all of all 1967) . 
They were dragging two Viet Cong behind 
their tracks, which Isn’t really unusual. They 
came in at night and wo had a rendezvous. 

At this' time two GI’s went over and cut the 
cats eff and put them acrcis tire track to dry. 

Ants then I noticed two GI’s were fighting . 
over these bodies, so I went over to take a 
closer lcoi: and there was a lieutenant ob- 
serving this. Cm of them bad a pair of pliers, 
an® to my dismay, they were fighting over 
theiMUs'to the gold teeth cf the Viet Cong 
they had killed. This was kind of a status 
ferthem, to see who got tiro most gold teeth. 

As I said, we had taken very heavy casual- 
ties. I think the only thing that •we found 
there was about fifty bags of rice. It Was 
free- New York City and Houston, Texas, is 
'where this rice had originated from. Around 
Eiptrmber cr October our colonel got this ■ 
fantastic Idea to start running convoys at 
Dl^it, from Cu Chi to Tay Nlnli, then from 
Tay Ninh to Dau Ticr.g. The solo purpose of 
this was to be ambushed; this is a mech- 
anized unit at night, when you can hear 
them miles sway, ills theory was, our fire 
purer was much more superior than theirs. 
What he forgot to think about is Hires Viet 
Ceng with RPG-2's and a v.’Qll placed mine 
cssid kill ton GI's and destroy three or four , 
tracks. Meanwhile, while all this is going on, 
lies riding around In a helicopter and ob- 
serving this. Now this went' on for two or 
three months, and I think the division finally 
told . him to get "himself together, because 
vs were just getting ripped up. 

Moderator. I understand you have seme 
slides. 

Chiles. Yes, I’m going to show those. 

Moderator. Could we go through the other 
two fellows’ testimony and- then corns' back 
to yeur elides? 

Lardy Kottnan. Just a point of clariflca- 
ti n. P.PG-2 Is a recoil-less projectile round, u 
sect of a crude bazooka, that the VC uses, 
a shoulder-held weapon that will pqnetrate 
eight or ten Inches of armored plate. One 
iissn can fire ono projectile. 

Ostrenga. My name’s Patrick Ostrenga and 
I am currently a student at the IJniversily 
cf Wisconsin in Madison. I was a medic 
with tiro 25th Division, Second Battalion, 
Twelfth Infantry, and attached to D -Com- 
pany. My unit operated nrounc! Dau Tiong, 
which is about forty miles north of Saigon. 

My testimony concerns mistreatment of Viet- 
namese civilians, mistreatment of prisoners, 
and murder .of Vietnamese civilians. 

Moderator. Bonny, could you amplify .a 
lkcle on what you were talking about? , 

Keys. The relocation of civilians? Okay. Wo 
wire in an operation in Ho 13o Woods, I be- 
lieve it was Cedar Falls or Junction City ill 
January of 1557. V/e coma across a village 
young kids, and old men — no 
surrounded the village, then 
m -open 


cf women, 
yw.tr> g men. VA 
y-r forced all th 


civil 


cut to 
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PAulFiuMliPlii 

New Program, Most Costly. 
. Yet, Aimed- at Vieicong’s 
■ ■ Political Apparatus 


• • ' By TAD SZULC / '■ 

V Special toTh-s New Yorfc Titv.t.3 

WASHINGTON, April G— Tho 
most ambitious and costly paci- 
fication program yet planned 
for South Vietnam has been put 
' into effect by Saigon and Wash 
ington. 

Reportedly costing the United 
States considerably more than 
$l-billiou and Saigon an undis- 
closed sum, the 197 J ‘.'Commu- 
nity Defense and Local Devel- 
opment Plan would greatly ex- 
pand pacification _ activities, 
which are aimed at destroying 
Communist subversive forces 
and widening self-government 
and development, 

The 304-page plan, a copy of 
which was made available to 
The New York Times, ilsts as. 
the "top priority” for trie year} 
the ''neutralization" oF the en- 
trenched Vietcong political ap- 
paratus. 

Authenticity Confirmed 
'■ The authenticity of tho docu- 
ment was confirmed by Admin- 
' istration- sources who declined 
io discuss the contents because 
of the plan’s confidential char- 
acter. 

Already in operation since 
March 1, and endorsed by the 
American command in Saigon, 
the new plan is reportedly the 
subject ’ of wide controversy 
among United States officials, 
some of whom term it unrealis 
tic and artificial.’ 

Administration officials were 
unable to provide cost figures 
to the United States for previ-., 
ous pacification programs, but j 
they said that the current plan,- 
financed almost entirely in its: 
military, security and civilian 1 
aspects by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, was much more 
costly because of its- increased 
scope. 

Acknowledging for the first 
time that th, 

' Vietcong apparatus rpmaia a 


major problem in S of South 
Vietnam^ 44 provinces, includ- 
ing four in the allegedly paci- 
fied Mekong River Delta, and 
that South Vietnamese forces 
often prefer to "accommodate, 
rather than resist, the enemy,” 
the plan provides for: 

({Expansion of the People’s 
Self-Defense Force — the civil- 
ian antiguerrilla combat or- 
ganization in rural areas — from 
500,000 to four million. Women 
would be enlisted in combat 
units and children of. both 
sexes over the age of 7 in sup 
porting units. 

^Establishment of an elab- 
orate "people's intelligence net- 
work” to inform on enemy ac- 
tivities. 

^Elimination in the year 
starting last month, through 
killing or capture, of 14,400 
Vietcong agents under expan- 
sion of-, the three -year- old 



Their main criticism is'that 
the whole pacification' effort 
depend.; too much cn the S,000 
United States officials and ad- 
visers in the Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Sup- 
port programs, an agency 
known as CORDS. j 

The agency, which supervises, 
projects from Operation Phoe- 
nix to rural economic programs,' 
is chiefly made up of Defense' 
Department and Central lately) 
ligc-r.ee Agency employes, al-j 
though it includes officials of 
the State Department, the 
Agency - for International De- 
velopment and the United States 
Information Agency. 

Reports from the field indi-j 
cate that CORDS officials are' 

frequently not aware of Uie, 
true state of affairs in districts 
and villages and that their col- 
leagues in civilian government 
and the police fail to cany outj 
I their tasks. 


States military. 

Wider Social Benefits 

The new pacification plan, 
which went into effect March 1 
also seeks to complete the pro 


Operation Phoenix, an intellixK Critics o,_ the pacifueuon 
gence-gatliering program that; program _ penn. to tms su-te- 
is supported by the United 


, ment in the 1971 plan: 

"In some areas, the people 
are reluctant to- associate with! 
the Government . of Vietnam for 
fear cf retaliation by the 
enemy. Civil. officials often be- 
come the target of c-ncmy ter- 


gram of holding elections in all;! rorism and assassination and 
villages and hamlets; spur land; ! thus are reluctant to perform 
reform by , setting a goal of dis- j ‘their government tasks, 
tributing nearly a million acres «« Som „ p C -Uce hesitate to eon* 
of land to farmers, and widen (j U et ooerations against the V.C. 
social benefits. This would be because they fear retaliation, 
done by providing new assist- £!K i ] oc ’ a i yieurity forces, under 
ance to 216,000 war veterans, t pe threat of terrorism, often 
and increasing aid to 43,002. accommodate rather than re- 



hopes to resettle 430,000 war 
refugees in new homes. 

Other innovations in tire 1971 
; pacification plan include pro- 
1 grams for ethnic minorities and 
; for cities where crime is in- 
creasing. ' * 

Endorsed by Abrams 
Elaborated upon by the 
South Vietnamese Government, 
approved by President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and his Cabinet and 
fully . endorsed by Gen. 
t Creighton W. Abrams, th 
i United, States commander in 
Vietnam, the plan ii designed 
to dovetail with the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s policy of Viet 
nasalization, under which corn 
bat responsibilities arc being 
gradually assumed by thp Souti 
Vietnamese forces. 

While the Administration 
here and the Saigon Govern- 
ment report success for- paci- 
fication programs that began 
• in" 19(59, some American ex- 
perts question their offective- 
2 -far. ajitLjice.AbeRti(»l 
9 

plan. ’ 


as an alternative,- tne agency 
may not have to be maintained 
in South Vietnam indefinitely. 

Three Major Objective; 

As expressed in the’ 1971 
plan, the over-all concept of 
pacification consists c: the 
three objectives c? “local sol f- 
idefense, local self government 1 
and local self-development.' 

The philosophy of the pro-j 
grain is stated as follows in 
the plan: 

“In his efforts to achieve 
political control ov tire Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, the enemy at- 
tempts to demonstrate that 
the "Government of Vietnam is 
.not capable of governing the 
country or of providing credi- 
ble security to the people. KLs 
offensive operations and the re- 
sultant reaction operations by 
friendly forces produce adverse 
effects on security of the peo 
pie. The most eficcuvo t-.-v o 
assuring security- of * tire Viet- 
namese people is to keep 


cong infrastructure. Without, 
th.e V.C.I., enemy main forces 
cannot obtain intelligence/ 
manpower and food, nor will 
they ba able to- -prepare- the! 
battlefield or move.” 

The plan emphasizes that the' 
"strategic concept. of national 
security” is not dependent on! 
the presence cf American 
forces and "paves the way for 
dthe transfer of ' the responsi-l 
j bility for security from mili- 
tary, agencies to civilian ones.” j 

To assist this proposed trans^ 
fer and supervise the now po-| 
lice functions the South Viet- 1 
na-mes'e and United States Gov-, 
ernnients have tumed to Sir! 
Robert Thompson, the British 
counterinsurgency expos t. 

Sir Robert, who carried out 
two ' confidential missions for 
President Nixon in Vietnam in 
1359 and 1970, has been in 
Saigon since February. In an 
interview published in the cur- 
rent issue of U.S. News' & 
World Report, Sir Robert said 
that Saigon’s ability to counter 
subversion "has stcadi’y im- 
proved all the time.”' 

The pacification plan empha- 
sized that among the 1971 tar-, 
gets is the reduction of "enemy 
terrorist incidents” to 6,010. 
The document did not report 
how many such incidents oc- 
curred in 1970, but said tiiat 
the current target was to re- 
duce them by 75 per cent in 
"secure areas" and by 50 per 
cent in areas "still undergoing 
pacification.” 

Statistics included in the plan 
showed that tho military' region 
that includes 15 provinces 
south of Saigon and in the 
Mekong Delta poses the most 
serious security problems, 

The delta has been declared 
by th.e Saigon Government to 
bo virtually pacified, except for, 
U Minh Forest area, and all 
American troops left the area 
in 1959. But the plan reports 
serious problems with an en- 
trenched Vietcong apparatus in 
the provinces if Vinhlong, 
Dinhtuong, Kienhoa and Anxu- 
yen. Similar problems are re- 
ported in Binhdinh province in 
the- central part of the country 
and in Quangnom and Quingtin 
Provinces in the northern part, 
adjoining tho demilitarized 
zone. 

The plan urges that special 
police units be assigned to 
these provinces. 

To deal with the . Vietcong 
apparatus the plan provides for 
700,000 weapons to be issued 
this year to "the People’s Self- 
Defense Forces and for the es- 
tablishment of an intelligence 
operation reaching into all of 
South Vietnam’s villages’ and 
l hamlets. The "people’s intelli- 
n*J to keep 
{ .... .. „f 'USttMg® families, 
1 build up Vietcong dossiers and 
blacklists, and offer rewards to 
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Nixon Sanding British Expert on N ew Saigon. Study 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The Kev; York Times . 


second vsit to South' Vietnarh gram, under which South Viet- the failure to destroy the Com- 
m a ycar~-but it war not clear nameso forces are gradually nnmist subversive or'anr/ntim 
for what specific reasons he replacing American combat H , W 

and his group of British police units. - “ f - £,aic *> bo wove., that the 


expert' on guerrilla warfare, terval. 
back to South Vietnam next xhe'i 
month for an urgent evaluation surrou 
of the Saigon Government’s po- But thi 
lice and public-safety programs, rquavti 
State Department officials said Bunkei 
today. were t 


to The problem of the Com- Victimization and pacifica- 
munist organization in South tl0n l'Obeies were "unassail- 
Vietnarn was reportedly a able by the enemy.” 

' e principal theme of the report In mid-December, Secretary 
& Sir Robert presented to Presi- 0 f Defense Melvin R. Laird 

r. fercnc^hst oV “ u ' summoned to Washington the 

If .The New York Times **»■■*«* tho Civil. Operations 


ants said that the British expert the progress of pacification and naa gone to bourn Vietnam on ^ «• ‘-m, wiiiiam a. ooi- 

would also look into the. joint related public safety efforts. It . Presidential mission. . Ine by, to discuss the pacification 
American-South Vietnamese po- is felt such an evaluation is .^acs article- saici Adinimstia- problems. According to Admin- 
lice and pacification, activities, needed before decisions are l ! 0!1 officials had . asserted istration informants, this re- 
which . range from efforts to made oir additional with- V iat hls - report. underlined the view included questions about 
wipe out the Communist polili- drawals of American troops * alIll . ro :- t0 eradicate the Com- the Communist network raised 
cal organization in the Soutli from South Vietnam. munist network. in the Thompson report, 

to operation of South Vietnam- Another possible reason for The next day, however, in Officials here said today that 
ese_ prisons with United States the mission is that the Civil confirming the existence of the Sir Robert’s new mission' would 


by the Saigon Government with numity Defense and Local De- the. impression that the pacifi- visers — who were not identi- 
. the concurrence of the United velopment Program. cation . and Victimization fied — would concentrate on 

States. . ' Other informed , sources said programs are not doing well, pacification and, particularly, 

■ They said the request was that both the Administration is an incorrect impression.” on the problems of the Com- 
fonvarded. by • Ellsworth T. and Ambassador Bunker still Mr. Ziegler refused to de- munist underground. 

Bunker, the American Ambas- appeared to be troubled by the scribe the content of the re- The allied program to eradi- 
sador in Saigon, hi a message relative lack of success in the port on security grounds. In calc (his organization is run 


~ rectoratc. Although the Civil 
Operations group is headed by 
a civilian, Ambassador Colby, 
most of its personnel engaged 
. in Operation Phoenix is drawn 
; from the Defense Department . 
ancl the Central Intelligence / 
Agency, ' ' 

Officials indicated, however, 
that the -Thompson ' mission 
would concern itself with other • 
phases of the American and 
South Vietnamese police and 
public safety programs. 

Both the National Police Di- 
rectorate and the South Viet- 
namese prison system are ad- 
vised and supported by the 
Public Safety Office of the Ad- 
ministration for International 
Developmental under over-all 
direction of Ambassador Col- 
by’s group. 
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By Richard E. -Ward- 

Measured by the U.S. commitment of combat 
“advisors” followed by", full-scale aggression of ground," 
air and naval 'forces, the war in Vietnam -now extended 
by the U.S. to all of Indochina-has recently entered its 
second, decade. Yet the , U.S. is further.frojn jnjlitary 
. success than ever before. " . ‘ infer.'- • 

To understand why liny Vietnam, willy an ecfitomic 
output barely one-thousandjh that of the UJS.j is 
successfully , resisting the onslaught of the greatest 
imperial -power that ever existed, it is- necessary to 
comprehend the origins of the struggle in Vietnam. 

An historical excursion lie re must be relatively brief, 
and it can only provide a bare outline of what led to this 
titanic struggle and only a brief glimpse of the forces 
shaping present realities that fnake victory certain for 
the. peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

It 'was not until World War II that the histories of 
Vietnam and the U.S., converged. At the onset of World 
War-. II, Vietnam, a country whose culture and national 
.consciousness had 'been shaped by millenial popular 
struggles. -against foreign invaders, was entering its ninth 
decide of' resistance to French colonialism, and was 
■ reaching, the point when national liberation would soon 
be a reality. Since 1930, the Vietnamese fight for 
. national , independence' and freedom was led by the 
Indochinese Communist party (which became the 
Workers party in .1950), whose inspiration was Ho Chi 
.Minh, guide of the Vietnamese people through sonic of 
their darkest hours and*greatest exploits until his death 
m 1969. ' ' 

Ho Chi Minh taught that a small country could win 
and maintain its independence against a large colonial 
.power Only if ‘ the whole people were united in a 
common struggle, that they must be prepared for armed 
struggle which must be proceeded by and combined with 
political struggle; that the people must be prepared for 
protracted resistance and that their fight must not be 
based on a narrow nationalism but be part of the 
worldwide popular struggle against imperialism. These 
are only a few of the precepts of Ho Chi Minh which 
have" proved themselves in practice and have enabled the 
Vietnamese to defeat the r rench. They are'siill reducing 
to impotence all the technology of U.S. imperialism. 

■ The lessons of I to Chi Minh combined the historical 
drive for freedom of the Vietnamese with an understan- 
ding of contemporary political life in Vietnam and the 
. world. By eschewing a narrow nationalism the Vietnam- • 
ese struggle won the admiration of the popular and 
democratic forces around the world,- including ' the 
people, of colonial France and the U.S. Despite all tire 
lies, first from Paris and now from Washington, the 
French and in turn the American people have under- 
stood that the Vietnamese have been fighting for demo- 
cracy and justice in the truest sense of these principles; 


- Vietnam - always won mc&pendsnca in 1845 

I he Vietnamese overthrew colonialism and its feudal 
collaborators' in their . August Revolution of 1945. 
Following a nationwide insurrection throughout the 
whole country,, the Democratic Republic of. Vietnam 

V;’ s .founded <Ar§ptfo^a^Forf Release^ 

■ administration was established. 


■ The leaders of the DRV made every possible effort 
short of sacrificing their newly won 'independence, to 
reach a peaceful settlement with France in 1945-46. But 
the French, blind to . the Vietnamese devotion, to 
freedom, began an effort at reconquest of dheir former 
colony that ended. in 1954 at Dicnbienplnt, the greatest 
military defeat in French history. 

Paris began' its war against Vietnam nor only because 
i it assumed it had superior military streif^th but also 
because it feared that the example ' of„ 'Vietnamese, 
independence would inspire the peoples of other French 
colonies to seek their independence too. Actually, it was 
the. long, successful Vietnamese resistance ithat provided 
the real inspiration, demonstrating that a colonial nation 
could defeat the larger and stronger army of the 
colonizers. ' ' 

Six weeks after France signed the G on evT Agio cine n t s 
with Vietnam, Algeria Was" aflame in revolt. Many 
soldiers who went on to -struggle for Algerian indepen- 
dence" had earlier fought for France in Vietnam in the. 
French Foreign Legion. Some of these Algerians had 
been taken prisoner by the' Vietnamese, but instead of 
taking revenge, the Vietnamese helped them understand 
that their country, like Vietnam, was equally a victim of 
colonialism. Prisoners that understood this were released 
and returned to their Homeland long before the conflict 
with France was concluded. 

It is a little-known fact that' Washington has been an 
implacable enemy of the . Vietnamese, revolution'since 
1945. Shortly’ after taking office, President Harry S. 
Truman made the decision that the U.S. would support 
French efforts to reconquer Indochina, a step that 
President Roosevelt .had refrained from taking. At the 
-. tirqc, this decision was secret and for severe^. .years 
Washington, white providing material and political sup- 
port to France, publicly professed to be neutral in the 
'Franco-Vietnamese conflict.. ‘ 

The U.S. position on yietnam in 1945 and in the 
years immediately Following World War 1! led the U.S. 
step by step to increase its’ aid to France and then to 
intervene directly in Vietnam. These were not 
“erroneous” decisions but conscious actions aimed at 
crushing the revolution in Vietnam,. 

The U.S. (ought against fascism durihg World War II, 
but front the standpoint of U.S. history, World War II 
was ’also a war of imperialist rivalry. After the war, 
the U.S. was indisputably the strongest -imperialist 
nation; the forces of revolution were on the march and 
the U.S. set about to check these revolutionary forces. 


Washington's countsrrevofctlonsry strategy. 

Washington’s strategy was hot without logic: the U.S. 
directly aided the counterrevolutionary forces in China. 

■ Korea and Europe, disguising its imperialist aims with an 
anti-cQm-mu'nist ideology that pored as the champion of 
freedom. -The second element of U.S. imperial strategy 
was to restore the strength of capitalism in the European 
countries. When all the documents are published, it will 
be crystal clear that there were explicit agreements 


revolution there. In any 


iro-tmra w \Toi 
event, there 
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is sufficient 
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LAMENTABLY, it has become the ac- 
cepted procedure and the “in” 
thing to attack the activities — real 
and imagined — ' of the CentfaUnlelli- 
gence Agency. 

Politicians who tiro of. that other 
popular sport — denigrating the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation — can al- 
ways fall back on at tributingsall sorts 
. of dark doings to the CIA. 

:• One of our local worthies, in fact, 
has attributed iiis brilliant victory in a 
legal case to the fact that he impli- 
cated the CIA and’, according to him, 
• the 'case was 1 dropped to avoid CIA em- 

/ barrassment: That should be aland- 
\|- mark case for all aspiring, lawyers. 
Get the CIA implicated and success is 
assured. 

• WITH THIS approach to the Central 
-Intelligence Agency, the average citi- 
zen might well be forgiven if he gets 
the idea that the deadliest enemy fac- 
ing the United States is something 
called' the CIA. It is an organization 
that, is often villified and rarely 
praised. . ' . . ' 

j. ■ Yet it we did not have it — or sorne- 
' thing identical. — our security arid our 
world, position would be in a sorry 
slate, if indeed, we existed at all.. 

i’ The Central Intelligence Agency 
\J came into being in 1917 during the 
■ Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Truman.. It came into being 
. -in recognition that' the United States 
and the Soviet Union were the doini- 
_ nant powers in a world that was a jun- 
\g!e and . would become progressively 
more so. No longer was the United 
States one of afi assortment, of seven 
or more “first rate” powers. As the 
leader of the Western world our global 


responsibilities were awesome, as they 
'still .remain. . ' s ; 

Therefore we could "no longer 
blithely move about in such a world 
with such responsibilities in the naive 
hope that all would turn out well. No 

No longer can we go on 
i'ne courtly premise that 
one gentlemen cl o c s n ' t 
read another gentleman's 
mail. , 

longer could we go on the courtly 
premise that one gentleman doesn’t 
read another gentleman’s mail. 

BEING AN open and free society, 1 1 
our operating a covert intelligence or- 
ganization is not a welcome one to 
many of us. But it is a choice between 
being dainty and being realistic. For- 
tunately the choice was for realism 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
was organized as an arm of govern- 
ment. 

As noted earlier, there are those 
who find great rewards in attacking 
the CIA. They vary. There are those 
dreamy-eyed idealists who believe if vve 
were to destroy all our weapons, the 
magnificent gesture of such an act 
would lead the remainder of the world 
to follow suit. At the other extreme 
there are those who find it to the inter- 
ests they serve to keep both the CIA 
and the FBI under constant attack. 

And in between those two extremes 
we have different individuals and dif- 
ferent groups who are opposed in vary- 
ing measures of intensity and for vary- 
ing reasons to the existence of the CIA. 

i ’ 


RECENTLY Sen. Clifford Case of ' 
New Jersey Saw fit to raise his arms 
in holy horrot 15 (or feignedly so) be- I 
cause the CI^ was funding Radio. Free / 
Europe. • . • . 

- I fail to see the cause for alarm. 


Consider the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe, Consider what it accomplishes. 
I can see a connection between it and 
the CIA- and justifiably so. And I can 
see where Radio Free Europe serves a 
larger purpose. .Sen. Case must have 
been hard pushed to get a headline, 
and experience shows that any senator 
can get a headline by blasting the CIA. 

Consider the plight of poor Teddy 
Kennedy. After exuding confidence 
and optimism that he would be re- 
elected Senate majority whip, the sen- 
ior, senator from Massachusetts went- 
down in abject defeat. So how do you 
get -a headline and divert attention 
from such ignominy? 



< -You attack the CIA, that’s how, and 
that is what Teddy did recently. With 
righteous anger (or feignedly so) he 
accused the CIA of; -diverting relief / . 
inoiiey for. refugees". in 'Laos to forces v 
fighting the Communist invaders. 
Bravo! ' 


BECAUSE the CIA of necessity en- 
gages in covert operations, it is re-, 
latively simple for politicians and. law- 
yers to accuse the CIA of virtually any- 
thing they wish. For the CIA to either 
confirm or deny such accusations 
could place the organization in a dan- 
gerous position. Its operations arc of 
such a delicate nature that it cannot 
afford to take public stands. 

And for my part, I’m overjoyed we 
have the CIA. Thank God for it. 
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By KEN BOSWELL 

The C e n t r e 1 Intelligence 
Agency’s fear of publicity has 
: been credited with fne drop 
ping of charges against 
members of the U.S. Army 
.by one of the men’s attorneys, 
i But federal sources — with 
the exception cf the CIA itself 
have denied any involve- 
ment in the case. 

. -Atlanta attorney Charles L. 
V/ellner said Monday that dis- 
missal of murder . charges 
against .his client, Sgt. Ese- 
• qm'el Torres, and three other 
cufisted men came after the 
'attorney obtained subpoenas 
for three Cl A agents lo.appear 
n Torres’ court-martial. 

Charges against Torres, 
Pvt, Max D. Hutson, Pvt.- Ger- 
ald A. Smith anc! Pvt.. Robert 
W. T’Souv'a.s — all in coimec- 
.tion with the alleged My Lai. 
massacre — were dismissed 
Friday by Lt. Gen. Albert 0. 
Connor, .commander of the. 
Third Army at- Ft. Mc- 
Pherson, . 



heard of that,” said Lt.' Col. 


agent whose death order came 
.from the CIA. 


CHARLES WEIiTN EG 
Lashes Out at CJ. A 

“T would find it difficult to 
assume that he (Gen. Connor) 
decided (to dismiss the 

'charges) without the help of 
someone in the stratosphere 
up in Washington,” Weltncr 
said Lion day. 

SEVERAL calls to the na- 
tion’s capital produced no con- 
firmation of Weitner’s 
charges. 

/-''“We never make public 
statements,” said Joseph 
Goodwin from his Washington 
CIA office. “We never com- 
ment to published reports. 

“As the silent service of 
government, we can’t very- 
well talk publicly,” Goodwin 
explained as he referred a re- 
porter to tlia Department of 
Justice. 

.But the Department of Jus- 
tice denied any inside knowl- 
edge of the My Lai incident.. 

. “That’s an Army case,” a 
department spokesman told a 
reporter.” ... I think you 
. oughta check with DOD (De- 
■ partment of Defense' 


TT ,, .. , v , , Vf' But, .fehen one adamant at- 

Harry Death, a Depaitmeut of j.torncy .uwon permission to 
tuc Army spokesman. j bring CIA records into the 

ease, -the- charges against' all 
vere 


; “THE BASIS for dismissal 
i as slated by Gen. Connor flic! 
j not include any reference of 
| any kind to prospective wit- 
nesses such as the CIA," 

' Heath said. 

| Heath, asked if 
; higher in authority than Gen. 
,'Connor may. have been in- 


of the ' Green Berets 
I quickly dropped. 


j WlUIVi may 

volved in the decision to dis- 
miss the charges, replied: 

i “I can categorically’ deny 
tiiis. Gen. Connor was charged 
with the disposition of those 
cases; and as the convening 
authority and as commanding 
general of the Third U.S. 
Army, the decisions he 
reached were independent de- 
cisions made on the best infor- 
mation and advice available 
to him at his headquarters.” 

Heath suggested that, a re- 
porter contact officials at Ft. 
...McPherson for further confir- 
mation that Connor acted 
, alone in d i s m i s s i n g the 
, charges. 

' . “That (CIA subpoenas) had 
: nothing to do with it,” said a 
spokesman at Ft. McPherson, 
who also, denied the possibility 
. that higher-ranking officers 
may have been involved. 


WELTNER said he received 
A j authorization to s u b p o e n a 
three CIA men shortly before 
someone the charges inagain.st Torres, 
were dismissed, 
j The three agents were. 

;■ James E. May, senior prov- 
ince adviser in Quang Ngai; 
‘.Robert Ramsdell, a contrac- 
| tural employe and operating 
; head of the committee control- 
i ling Operation Phoenix in the 
vlyLai area; and Capt. Clar- 
ence J. Dawkins, who was the. 
liaison officer between Opera- 
tion Phoenix and the Amerieal 
Division. 

- Weitner said he told Army 
officials that he hoped to show 
that the CIA had created a 
“systematic program” for the 
elimination of r “an indetermi- 
■ nate number.,^, in the tiiou- 
! sands — of Vietnamese civil- 
ians” who were suspected of 
working with the Viet Cong. 

The territory around My. Lai 
was “a place fnat contained a 
vast number of Viet Cong in- 
filtrators,” many of whom 
were named on a CIA “black- 
list,” Weitner contended. 


“THE DECISION (to drop 
charges) was made before .the 
Department of the Army ever 
found our. about it.” lie said. 

The My Lai case dismissals 
were not the first time attor- 
' neys have claimed a victory 
through the CIA’s determina- 
tion to stay out of public view. 

In 1969, 4 eight members of 
the Army's Special forces— in- 
cluding; Capt: Budge- Williams 
of Athens. Ga. — were 
charges! in connection with 
the death of a Vietnamese na- 
tional. - 

Attorneys got now here when 
they contended that the dead 
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:' Popular mythology, especially in liber- 
•'fil quarters, invariably casts the Central 
Intelligence i-Ygeney in a villainous role in 
Vietnam. But in fact, the CIA has consist- 
ently been tneu’n'ost objective organization 
functioning out -‘there — - particularly in 
assessing the political realities of the war. 

■In other words, the CIA has been gen- 
erally telling it like it is rather than dish- 
ing up optimistic . reports calculated to 
please and appease the Establishment in 
‘ Saigon and Washington. 

For • that reason, the' Agency has 5n- 
. currcd the envy of State Department offi- 
cials, the wrath of senior American mili- 
tary officers and something less 'than full 
'While House support. And, as a conse- 
quence, its presence in Vietnam has been 
. gradually reduced. 

. ’ There are virtually no CIA men now 
working at the district and village levels. 
. Instead, the estimated 50 Agency opera- 
tives -.currently stationed outside Saigon 
are assigned mainly to provincial head- 
quarters, where their jobs are largely 
'.ritualistic. 



• The program designed to identify and 
uproot the Viet Cong political network in 
the countryside, known as Operation 
Phoenix, has been taken out of CIA hands 
and put under US military auspices. So 
has the training of the Saigon govern- 
ment’s so-called “revolutionary develop- 
ment” cadres. , ' 


As run by the American military, paci- 
fication appears to be making little real 
headway. This view was even confirmed 
recently by Sir Robert Thompson, the Bri- 
ton considered to be the President’s favor- 
ite Vietnam expert. 

One of the CIA techniques that has 
never quite satisfied the Establishment 
has been a tendency to produce qualitative 
intelligence ■ — anecdotal, descriptive in- 
formation often too fuzzy to be fed into 
'computers. The Pentagon, in contrast, pre- 
fers statistics that can adorn graphs and 
flip-charts. 

In tli? opinion of many Vietnam spe- 
cialists, it was the military’s quantitative 
approach that repeatedly created the illu- 
sory impression that the war' .was being- 


.won. 


The military has also tended to paint a 
rosy -picture of the Vietnam situation in 


tered significant battlefield gains. With 
less need to justify itself, the CIA has tried 
to be more level in its appraisals. 

A good example of the kind of frustra- 
tions the CIA has encountered was de- ' 
scribed by Neil Sheehan in a recent New. 
York Times dispatch disclosing that the 
Agency bad been- rebuffed in its attempts 
to warn the President that more than 
30,000 Communist agents have infiltrated 
' various South Vietnamese government de- 
partments. ’ 

Though While House sources r corir 
firmed the existence of the '.CIA document, 
they dismissed it as exaggerated and 
“overly pessimistic”- — apparently be- 
cause it differed from the more optimistic 
accounts assuring the President that 
his policies arc resulting in progress. 

Similarly, studies undertaken with 
CIA field participation in two key South 
Vietnam provinces not long ago have re- 
portedly been shelved because their find- 
ings failed to substantiate military asser- 
tions that the Viet Cong in those places has 
bCen.put out of acliion. 

According to. lifiese classified studies, 
Viet Cong political activists are still Very 
much alive in those provinces, even 
though they have been compelled by in- 
creased Saigon government activity to op- 
erate more covc-NDy at the present lime. 

The studies estimate, therefore, that 
tire Communists .would show substantial 
. gains in the two provinces even in- a free 
election if they had eight or nine months 
during a cease-fire. in. which to reassemble 
their apparatus md resume their efforts to 
influence the local population. 

Implicit in tMs investigation is the 
suggestion that President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s Saigon regime is at its strongest- 
point at the moment, and would probably 
perform ’ relatively well were a political 
settlement initiate! quickly. 

Moreover, the studies recommend that 
preparations be made for such a settle- 
ment by strcnglftening the regime’s vil- 
; lage political structures. 

. Judging from the fate of these studies, ' 
both Washington and Saigon are evidently 
still persuaded Heat guns rather than ne- 
gotiations are ths answer in Vietnam. So 
instead of being bailed as a hero, as in the 
fable, -the little bay who honestly declared 
the emperor to behaked is being a drain is-; 
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UPI-52-A 

(MY LAI) 

^..S AS li I ? 6TO,9 *" CHARQE!S WERE DROPPED BY THE ARMY TODAY AGAINST 
F0U L2 FF i£ ERS ACCUSED OF COVERING UP THE ALLEGED MY LAI ASSACRE 
THE ACTION LEFT ONLY THREE OFFICERS STILL CHARGED miTDE.* 

AT I ?HE A UTM Arp U TM D e2»rS UPPRESSING Inforh ATION ABOUT WHAT HAPPENED 
AJ ^HE VILLAGE IN SOUTH VIETNAM ON MARCH 16* 1968 HOME 

CIVILIANS AT S MY C LAI ED ° F CRIMES 0F VI0lekce IN THE DEATH OF 

MEADE* Sd** n?2iIKL°:«Sf AWAN ' IST ARMY COMMANDER AT FORT 
rwAfirEo^AtSIf”. 1 ^? , BECAUSE OF INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE." 
mtJc S * S » t QA J!!» ST tlr, S 0L * DAVID C* GAVIN, STAFFORD SPRINGS, 

nISS* t LT • f!D! ^ WT1 1 TAM T) aiituu ^ r c* ?? w « * *■ • «* «**.*.. ^ 


MTee r vnviu W# liHVIB, 0 JLAP r OnD SPRINGS. 

c DI-» WILLIAM D. GUINN, GREENVILLE, TENN,. MAJ 
C * CALHOUN, GREENVILLE, S,C,, AND MAJ, FREDERIC W 
WATKE* OMAHA. NEB. GUINN and rautu up a V DAfU I, 


SSg« OFFICIALS IN QUANG NGAI PROVINCE, WHERE MY LAI IS™ 
*» *»I^ E « WAS COMMANDER OF A HELICOPTER COMPANY FLYING choppers 

SSSpaue? CAPT * “"“T .«»“»•" comm XSo ?S™o?Se™ E unit 

tue°SuI 5I i5T?. FF J CE S S CHARGED LAST MARCH WITH NONVIOLENT CRIMES 

™Fi«R iNvo/vm ?S iS“«!f INCLUDE IHE HISHEST RANI ' IS8 

&; ssgjf 

POINT WHEN E HF E WA^ T rHdBnJn^utTtj E *iip*f " MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST 

*«.J2I,£?S5 6BS AGAINST KOSTER AND THE OTHERS GREW OfJT de an 

SECRET I HEARIMrs Y TJ 2^55^/^™°** PANEL WHICH CONDUCTED*** 
c. RET HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON AND ALSO VISITED uittuam 

TPANS?ERPEn C Tft E 2n2S SUPPRESSION OF INFORMA I ION ABOUT MY LAI WERE 
TRANSFERRED TO FORT MEADE AFTER THE CHARGFG uepe maop WERE 

sar.w.a'aSiS?" 
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The; government apparently decided all 
the arrests were' doing more harm than 
good, and the Ministry of Interior recently 
called a meeting of the agencies- and min- 
istries concerned with security to discuss 
plans aimed at reducing 'the arrests of Class 
C civilians. - - 

Actually, there arc already regulations on 
the books that are supposed to provide for 
lenient treatment of such civilians, particu- 
larly when thev were forced to do some- 
thing for the Viet Cong against their ^ will. 
Butlhc regulations have not been working. 
The government plans to launch a nation- 
• wide publicity campaign avid training cours- 
es for government cadre, aimed at reducing 
the arrests, and getting the cooperation, of 
those now assisting the Viet Cong. ; 


Difficulties seen ' ’ ' . 

But the government, may run into difimuh 
ties at the implementation stage. Earlier 
government efforts to get local authorities 
to reduce the number o.f Class C anests ha\ e 
failed. The new plans do, however, have top- 
jevcl backing from Prime Minister .Tran 

Thien Khiem and presumably also from 

President Thicu. Officials appear to ha more 
sensitive than before to the problems in- 
volved. ■ . 

Interior Ministry officials, for instance, say 
the. mont-v being spent to detain and feed 
thousands’ of "C” category civilians could 
be hotter used for economic-, educational-,, 
and social-reform programs and that a re- 
duction in. the arrests of such civilians 
would go a long way toward improving 
crowded conditions in many prisons where 
the majority of the prisoners arc Class C. 


STATINTL 


• .'By Daniel Southerland * 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

■ V. . ' . .Saigon 

. . ’ . * 

The Saigon government is taking steps 
that could help eliminate one of the most 
glaring abuses of its controversial Phoenix 
program, which -is aimed against the Viet 
Cong political and administrative appara- 
tus.. . . • 

.One of the most persistent criticisms of 
■this United States-backed program, which 
is supposed to coordinate intelligence from 
several different agencies, is that police 
■and military' operations launched under tne 
Phoenix concept result in the arrest and 
imprisonment of many innocent civilians. 

•Among these are civilians who have been 
. forced to assist the 'Viet Cong by paying 
;■ taxes, or doing jobs such as digging trench- 
es or. carrying rice. They are not full- 
fledged Viet Con-g political and administra- 
tive cadre. The government calls them 
“Class -C Communist offenders.” . 

Class C civilians *' • 

■' It is the Class A and' B Viet Cong, the 
hard-core, full-time cadre, who are sup- 
posed to be the main targets of Phoenix 
' operations. It is they who run the Viet 
Cong “shadow government” and support 
Viet Cong military units through recruiting, 
indoctrinating, propagandizing, collecting 
tax.es, planning asassinations and kidnap-, 
pings, and organizing supplies. 

• But government sources say provincial 
•security committees throughout South Viet- 
nam sentence to prison terms each year 
some 10,000 “Class C civilians.' They out- 
number all the “A” and “B” category 
.prisoners combined. Thousands of these 
. prisoners are never brought to court trial, 
and thousands of others have never even 
been sentenced. .'■•■■. 

Individual case histories indicate that 
many who have gone to prison as active 
supporters of neither the government nor . 

J ’ the Viet Cong come out as active backers ■ . 

of- the Viet Cong ancl with an implacable 
hatred for the government. This is partly 
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and partly because Viet Cong mdoctnna-, 
tional efforts inside the prisons are very 


Another consideration 

There is another consideration; Not only 
are the prisons crowded, but prison authori- 
ties also are running into increasing disci- 
plinary problems with the prisoners, 

•Ever since international attention focused 
on the conditions in the maximum-security 
cells, or so-called tiger cages, on Con Son 
Island last July, growing numbers of prison- 
ers throughout the country have been strix- 
ing and protesting. At Con Son the prob- 
lem has grown' particularly .acute. ^ ; 

The government action regarding arrests ' 
came when the Phoenix- cuort against the 
Viet Cong underground is coming under 
increasing scrutiny as one aspect of the gov- 
: ernrnent’s pacification program, . which is 
not getting the desired results. . ■ 

Few officials in Saigon are prepared to go 


